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NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the Moxtu 
should be sent to the Editor, at Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall's, 
Stationers’-Hall Court, Ludgate Street, E.C.; or at 50 South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. It is requested that Letters and Manuscripts 
may be sent to the latter address. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 


As some complaints have been made of unpunctual delivery of 
the Montu, Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland 
are informed that they may receive it, post-free, on the day of publi- 


cation, by sending their names to the Editor, at 50 South Street (as 
above), at the rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. of paid in advance. 


Erratum in No. XV. 


Our readers are requested to correct for themselves a transposition of 
lines in p. 271, which, unlike most such accidents, almost makes sense, and 
so might escape notice. The line beginning “ Butler” (the seventh) should 
be the sixth; the next line, the seventh; and that printed as the sixth, 
“a country parsonage,” should be the eighth. 





A Poat-Voyage on the Coast of Rerry. 
By CAPTAIN W. C. DE VERE, R.N. 
a, 


Leavine A. early in the morning, we went by train to Kil- 
larney, where we hired a car to take us the rest of our journey. The 
scenery through which we had to drive being, as you know, enchant- 
ing, I could not but wish that we had more time to devote to it. 

Our destination was Garinish, an island belonging to Lord Dun- 
raven, of which I had heard much, and formed very high expecta- 
tions, most certainly not to be disappointed. The road to it in- 
creased in beauty all the way; for very soon after bidding farewell to 
the beautiful lakes, embosomed amid their green hills, lofty moun- 
tains, and hanging woods of oak, arbutus, and pine, the glorious 
expanse of Kenmare Bay opened upon our view in the distance, 
from the valley of rocks and streams and wild heather-clad moun- 
tains. Every turn in the road brought into view some new and 
striking scene. 

Following a winding road, through valleys, and past mountains, 
woods, rocks, dark lakes, and wild torrents, we at length descended 
comparatively near to the shores of the bay; and then its whole 
expanse opened upon us with many a deep and wooded inlet, bold 
rocky promontory, and grassy island. Upon the opposite side the 
mountains rose in every variety of form, outline, and colour—from 
the near purple to the distant and hazy blue. And far, far away 
in the west there was the broad Atlantic, whose waves, uninter- 
rupted for more than 3000 miles, washed the strand at our feet. 
It was indeed a heart-stirring sight, and it was with a feeling of 
exultation that I gazed upon it. 

After driving for some miles along the different bends of the 
bay, though not down on the shore, we came to a glen (where we 
got off the car and walked) called Blackwater, deep amid rocks and 
trees, through which a cascade was leaping and rushing. At one 
point it passed under a beautiful old stone bridge of two unequal 
arches (black with age, damp, and moss), foaming over large stones, 
whirling into deep quiet black pools, and winding at length to the 
sea, amid arbours of overhanging oak and feathery mountain-ash. 

Advancing amid ever-changing views of the distant mountains, 
—some with their peaks showing blue, clear, and distinct against the 
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western sky, now reddening above the setting sun, and some hidden 
in mist, or with the rosy vapour wreathing round their heads,—we 
drove down to a little sheltered inlet on the coast; and there—but 
a narrow belt of clear blue water to cross—was the island of 
Garinish lying before us, with its green woods and heathy hills, 
its deep-blue sky and rocky promontories, and its golden shores; 
for the tide was out, and the seaweed was quite golden in colour. 
Rocking at our feet lay a boat with its crew of Kerry boys waiting 
for us. A few strokes of the oars and we had landed, and were at 
the end of our journey. 

It is no easy task to give a description of this little Paradise, 
but I must do my best. For its extent (about sixty acres) it is 
lovely beyond any thing I ever saw; an Eden of shady woods and 
ferny valleys, rocks, and hills. The whole island is a succession of 
ravines too numerous to count, each full of trees, flowers, and ferns; 
among many other representatives of which latter tribe the Os- 
munda regalis and the delicate graceful lady-fern reign supreme. 
Each ravine ends with its lovely bay of bright clear water sparkling 
on the sea-shore; the intervening hills rising abruptly on each side, 
covered with purple heather and bright gorse, and sprinkled with pines. 

In the vicinity of the house (a pretty gabled cottage) some of 
these valleys have been fashioned, without alteration of form or 
character, into gardens filled with roses and rhododendrons, white 
arums in profusion, and fuchsias of a size and luxuriance almost 
entitling them to the name of trees. All sorts of other beautiful 
plants and flowers abound here ; but in such taste is all arranged that 
you do not feel as in a garden formed by man. You seem to have 
been transported to some lovely tropical island where Nature revels. 

The situation of the house, on a small craggy eminence near 
the east end of the island, is well chosen, commanding beautiful 
views of the Kenmare River, its lovely shores and numerous 
islands, none of which, however, can vie with this one. A winding 
walk through a.grove of old ash-trees leads to a boathouse and a 
good pier jutting out into the picturesque and sheltered bay which 
forms the harbour of the island. Its banks are clothed with ever- 
greens and shrubs, amongst which is the natural arbutus; whilst, 
gently wreathing all the growths together into lovely masses, are 
the wild honeysuckle and white convolvulus drooping their sprays 
into the rising tides. 

All throughout the island, which I have described as a maze of 
ravines and ridges, extends a labyrinth of walks; so that in its 
small extent one can traverse miles of ever-varying beauty. Here 
the walk is bounded by fuchsia hedges and beds of flowers; there with 
overhanging rocks and crags, covered with drooping ferns, from the 
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lady-queen to the modest seclusion-loving little “ filmy ;” while at their 
base large tufts of Osmunda grow in quantities, worthy of its regal 
name. Nowhere have I seen a sea more beautiful than that which so 
lovingly embraces this fair island. Now it lies bright, blue, clear, 
and sparkling; its long swell rolling ceaselessly but indolently on 
the western shore at the base of fine bold cliffs that have for ages 
withstood the onslaught of the same sea when roused to fury by the 
sweep of the Atlantic gale. 

What sound in Nature is there that sinks so deeply into man’s 
heart, and so stirs him to the soul, as (on a calm bright night, when 
no other murmur breaks the stillness) the booming of the distant 
breaker, which speaks to him of power, might, and majesty, but never- 
ceasing unrest; while the stars look down from Heaven, and silently 
bear testimony to that world where there shall be rest for ever ! 

And if the storm-beat and riven old thorns on the summit of 
these cliffs tell a tale of wild winds and driving spray, so do the 
many plants which far down fill the crevices of the rocks—sea-pinks, 
heather, saxifrage, asplenium marinum, the bright green samphire, 
and many more—speak of the warm and balmy breezes that fan the 
great ocean in its milder moods. 

To the east, where all is shelter, how different the scene! There 
the ridges and valleys slope gently down to a waveless sea; the former 
terminating in long rocky points, the latter in pebbly bays, musical 
with the soft murmur of the rippling tide; the whole being belted 
with a zone of brown and golden seaweed which surrounds the island 
and the neighbouring shores. 

After spending two delightful days,—occupied by cutting paths 
and thinning the overgrown young woods from six in the morning 
until “dewy eve ;” then in dining, then in boating till a late hour, 
—we set out on the third morning at 5 a.m. in our boat for Derry- 
nane; the boat, a fast-pulling and fast-sailing four-oared gig, with 
four Kerry boys, docile, strong, active, and full of fun, to row us. 

Hoisting our sails to a fair breeze, we ran along the land to the 
west, passing the most wild and picturesque scenery, which every 
mile varied; sometimes running through narrow straits and sounds, 
between outlying islands and the mainland, then past rocky head- 
lands and wooded coves, bold cliffs and deep caves. Into many of 
the last we pulled, resting on the oars and gazing down at the 
sparkling white bottom through water as clear as crystal. A little 
further on, and rounding a magnificent promontory and cape (Lamb 
Head) composed of gigantic rocks piled one over the other in 
wildest confusion, we were in the Atlantic itself, and sailing along 
a coast the beauty of which I have seldom seen surpassed. The 
cliffs rose to a height of hundreds of feet; angular rocks, as large 
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as houses, lying around their base, in many instances the remains of 
landslips. The coast was indented with deep shady inlets, often termi- 
nating in great caves, clefts, or chasms, on which and through which 
the Atlantic swell is ever roaring and tumbling, even in the calmest 
weather. What must it not be in a storm? and what would one not 
give to be there to see it? 

No pen can give a description of the colouring in its variety and 
richness: orange of all shades, in enormous patches; gold, scarlet, 
green, brown, and velvety-black,—the latter effect produced to per- 
fection, seen from a short distance, by bands of sharp-pointed thick 
clustering mussel-shells stretching all along the coast from high- to 
low-water mark. The rest of the colours were caused by the various 
growths upon the rocks,—lichens, moss, fern, grass, and numerous 
ocean-loving flowers, among which the pretty little sea-pink pre- 
dominated, —as well as by metallic oxidation. Every crevice and 
corner was filled with verdure. It is rare to find such a mixture of 
the grand and bold in character with such exquisite finish and deli- 
cacy of detail. 

But there is one feature to which I have only alluded, and which 
deserves more notice, viz., the caves. Some were great and wide 
halls, and others long and narrow passages, with the rocks towering 
up and arching overhead at various heights. One we estimated at 
about a hundred feet in height. One must have been two hundred 
yards long, and so narrow that the boat’s oars were nearly touching 
the walls on each side; the roof adorned with asplenium marinum, 
hanging down in graceful tufts of brilliant green. The passage 
through was deep, and pure as liquid emerald, showing the sandy bot- 
tom of glistening white, and strewed with great rocks and boulders, 
some black, some gray, and covered with long seaweed that streamed 
in the tide, like the locks of some old sea-god: others shone out like 
enormous gems from their thick covering of red and bright green 
sea-anemonies, so thickly set as to load the stone completely, pro- 
ducing an effect precisely like fine jewelry, and bringing back to one’s 
mind the stories of Aladdin’s lamp and the Magician’s cave. 

And so we arrived at Darrynane, passing into its beautiful little 
harbour (a safe and excellent one for boats and small vessels) through 
a narrow passage between the rocks; and gliding immediately into a 
glassy and wide expanse of land-locked water, bounded by a beach of 
the finest sand, rich in shells. The continuity of the shore was here 
and there interrupted by points and shelves of rock extending from 
the land to below low-water mark. 

Seen from the sea, the appearance of the land is that of beauti- 
fully-shaped hills and valleys, but so rocky as to be little more than 
a desert. Upon landing, however, we see how much we have been 
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deceived; for green glades and terraces spring up at our feet, full of 
rich grass, ferns, and flowers, watered by little rills and streams flow- 
ing from the mountain. These beautiful details are at first hidden 
from our sight by the long ridges of rock which constitute the edges 
of the strata cropping out of the ground, and form the terraces of 
green that lurk behind them. I have remarked the same effect in the 
East, particularly in the Lebanon, which from the sea looks a barren 
rocky waste, but is, upon near examination, fertile in an extraordi- 
nary degree. 

On Lord D.’s part of this property a large work in planting has 
been successfully accomplished; and his wooded hills will soon pro- 
duce a grand effect, contrasted with the fertile valleys. 

Upon mounting some of the near hills to a height of about 
800 feet, you look round and down on all sides upon views of the 
greatest grandeur and beauty; hill rising above hill, reach beyond 
reach of sea, wide plains, long promontories, and expansive woods. 
The scene is bounded on the land side by chains of lofty mountains, 
rich in tints of violet and ethereal blue; while looking seaward, the 
eye falls upon the finely-shaped and extensive islands of Scariff and 
Deenish, the rock-bound harbour, the bay studded with its verdant 
islets, and, far off in the distance, the rugged pinnacles and misty 
rocks of the Skelligs, as well as the unromantically-named but most 
romantic of islands —the Bull, Cow, and Calf. The horizon is 
bounded by the ocean, its glassy heaving surface gleaming in purple 
and green as the sun sinks in a cloudless west. 

A steward’s cottage, close to the beach and landing-place, is the 
only residence here. The steward’s wife and pretty daughter were 
our attendants. We passed most of the day walking about the place 
and examining the young trees; and having dined, we spent the 
evening upon the water, witnessing with delight a most beautiful 
moonrise. The moon ascended behind a high mountain; and for 
some time before it appeared above the ridge the whole mountain 
and surrounding district seemed on fire. As it rose higher and 
higher the fiery light died away, giving place to a milder radiance; 
and we lay along the grass for hours, gazing upon the sea and hills 
bathed in the silver beams. 

The next day we visited the Skelligs, a group of rocks which lie 
some miles out at sea. We started early, with a light breeze and a 
blazing sun overhead. After some time it became calm, and we had 
to take to the oars. After an hour of pulling we arrived at our 
destination; but I fear I can give no adequate idea of the wildness 
and grandeur of the spot. 

The view of these desolate pinnacles from the distance is most 
striking; but it is not until you get fairly within their mighty 
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shadow that you feel how grand they are. They rise in a group 
of perpendicular rocks so abruptly from the sea, that as your boat 
presses against them the bottom lies almost unfathomably deep be- 
neath her. There are a few green valleys upon the greater Skellig, 
sufficient to feed some half-wild goats that belong to the lighthouse 
men; but for the rest it is nothing but precipice and pinnacle, their 
summits sharp-pointed as needles. 

At a considerable elevation (about six hundred feet), to reach 
which a laborious scramble is required, and on the very brink of 
the cliff, there are the ruins of a monastery of the seventh or eighth 
century. They are more curious and interesting than imposing or 
grand, except for the wonderful beauty of the views which they 
command ; their ruins, however, exhibit to perfection the admirable 
masonry of that period. Built without mortar, the walls remain 
nearly as perfect as when constructed. The buildings within the 
outer walls consist of two small churches or oratories, and five or 
six cells, called cloghans or beehive houses. They are built of flat 
stones laid in regular courses, each course having a smaller diameter 
than the one below it, thus drawing gradually to a narrow circum- 
ference at the top, and are finished with a large flat stone. The 
thickness of wall is great, and the imperviousness to wet apparently 
perfect. 

Having completed our explorations on the land (if land it can be 
called), we embarked again for the purpose of pulling round the 
island; and looking up from below at the cliffs which towered per- 
pendicularly above our heads to a height of about seven hundred 
feet—as we lay there almost touching the rocks and heaving upon 
the sea, which ceaselessly moans at their base—we were filled with 
awe and wonder, and felt as if standing upon the borders of some 
other and greater world. 

There is a grand cave here called the “ Blue Cave ;” I suppose 
in consequence of the intense blue of its water. Seldom, indeed, can 
this be visited, and most fortunate were we in being able to get in. 
It is a grand and spacious apartment, the sides of which, unlike those 
we have seen elsewhere, for several feet above and below the water- 
line were painted a bright vermilion, shading to a lovely pures rose. 
Other colours in profusion adorned its sides and roof, and the white 
sandy bottom gleamed like silver beneath the transparent water. 
The cave was full of fish, tumbling about in sport, actually rubbing 
against the sides of the boat. 

But I have said nothing yet about the birds, thousands of which 
—gannets, gulls, pretty little puffins and divers, with their red legs 
and beaks, and many other kinds—inhabit these rocks and build their 
nests in all the crannies. So tame were they, that though instinct- 
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ively they built their nests in inaccessible places, they hardly seemed 
to heed our approach, occasionally floating off on light pinions, 
wheeling in circles round us, and filling the air with their discordant 
cries; then quietly dropping into their nests again, and looking down 
upon us with perfect composure. 

Nearer the mainland by about a mile lies the smaller Skellig, 
from the distance appearing like one rock. Upon nearer approach 
we found it to consist of three, but so close as to be separated only 
by deep rents or chasms, just affording room for the passage of a 
boat. This island is even more precipitous and more grotesque in form 
than its brother; and you may imagine how grand was the scene pre- 
sented to us in passing through its tremendous watery fissures. 

In the evening we returned lazily home, not thinking or caring 
at what hour we should arrive, singing songs, telling stories, and— 
shall I own it ?—smoking the reflective pipe. 

After a day of rest for our boatmen, we set off for Valentia at 
an early hour. The sea was calm, nor was there a breath “ the 
blue wave to curl.” Nothing for it but the oars for twenty-four 
miles ;—that, however, is but of little account to Kerry boatmen. 

Rowing along the shore, past the fine expansive bay, on the shore 
of which is the picturesque little watering-place Waterville; past 
bluff and frowning old Bolus Head, leaving the Skelligs blue in 
the distance behind us; inside Puffin Island, quaint and grotesque; 
along a rock-bound and deeply-indented coast, we at length reach 
Bry Head, the western point of Valentia. Six hundred feet of solid 
rock tower above our heads; massive buttresses at the base forming 
an impregnable barrier against an ocean that rolls, unbroken for 
thousands of miles, its mighty waves against it, and ever repulsed, 
ever returns again in thunder to the charge. 

Our men rest on their oars, and we exchange salutations with 
the wild-looking crews of the fishing-boats assembled here, who tell 
us that as yet they have had no luck. Wishing them better, and 
recommending the Skelligs, where the fish swarm, we bid them 
farewell, and, after investigating a large but not very deep cave at 
the “ Head,” pursue our way along the northern shore of the island ; 
past the cliffs of Fohilly, 880 feet high, not quite perpendicular, but 
nevertheless exceedingly grand, on the top and close to the edge of 
which stands a ruined old watch-tower; past long shelving shores of 
enormous blocks of slate, up which the waves rush, and again re- 
ceding, form a succession of waterfalls, filling the air with spray and 
mimic rainbows; and rounding the lighthouse point (Cromwell’s 
Fort), we enter Valentia harbour, leaving on our left Dowlas Head, 
the most grand and imposing headland in all Kerry. 

That day we devoted to looking over the Knight of Kerry’s 
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beautiful place, Glanleame, and going about the island to various 
spots of interest and beauty; but it is a place of far too great im- 
portance to attempt: a detailed description of here. An idea of it, 
however, I must try to give. 

The island is about 64 miles long by 2 broad, its outline being 
formed by hills and valleys and gently-undulating fields, upon which 
the young corn was waving, and across which flitted the shadows 
of the white clouds overhead. Extensive plains also, covered with 
crops, or affording deliciously-green pasture to herds and flocks scat- 
tered about them, give a pastoral charm to the scene. There are 
few trees, however, except in the young woods of Glanleame, where 
they are flourishing, sheltered from the west by the hills, of which 
they clothe the eastern slopes down to the harbour. They are a fine 
example of reward to perseverance, for it was long before they could 
be got to grow. 

On a fine eminence among the trees, and joined by gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, filled with beautiful shrubs and flowers, and shel- 
tered by thick fuchsia hedges, the house stands, overlooking the 
blue and spacious harbour beneath it. How lovely that harbour 
is, extending for miles like a great lake, flanked by the mountains 
on the opposite shore, which rise above it, extending chain beyond 
chain into the far-distant island! The evergreens about the house 
and grounds grow in a luxuriance I have seldom seen equalled, 
even to the very edge of the cliff; veronicas especially, but many 
other plants also, bearing testimony to the wonderful mildness of the 
climate. The views from the summits of the cliffs seaward are 
magnificent at all times; but in a storm they are said to be grand 
beyond all conception, such waves as roll in upon them being rarely 
seen elsewhere. I have described the northern side, by which we 
came in; the opposite one is of a very different character—low, and 
separated but by a narrow strait from the mainland. It is compara- 
tively tame, but very beautiful in the outline of the shore, and the 
green hills which slope gently to the sea. There is a ferry from this 
side to a little harbour, Port Magee, just opposite, by means of which 
carriages and horses have ingress and egress. 

The slate-quarries are important works, carried on by steam 
machinery. The employment they afford has called into existence 
the nice clean little town on the sea-shore called Knightstown, most 
of the houses being embowered in fuchsias and roses, which give it 
an air of refinement and comfort. 

The bay was then enlivened by a few yachts and other vessels, 
but was soon to be gay enough with the ships of war employed 
in laying down the Atlantic Cable. The Great Eastern would not 
come in, it was supposed; not that there would be any difficulty in 
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her going in and out, but to save time and unnecessary ‘expense. I 
went to visit the spot where the end of the Cable was to be fixed,—a 
picturesque inlet on the west coast. 

We paid a visit to Dewlas Head, and a grand cave close to it. 
Entered by a passage of about twenty feet wide by thirty high and 
twenty yards long, it opens into a spacious round hall, the arched 
roof of which, eighty feet high, requires the eye to become accus- 
tomed to the surrounding darkness before it can be descried. Like 
the others on this coast, it is fine in colouring, and the reverberation 
of sound all round strikes the mind with awe. Deeply immersed in 
the darkness, we gazed with astonishment at the high-arched entrance 
in the distance, bathed in bright sunlight ;—the beams trembling on 
the water, and giving to the vibrating atmosphere a peculiar warm 
and glowing appearance. 

Emerging suddenly into the light, we found ourselves floating 
nearly under the black and awful cliffs which compose Dowlas Head. 
It is the most majestic thing I have yet seen. Dark and tremen- 
dous, it frowns upon the ocean and defies the storm, rising broad and 
solid from the sea, with multitudinous masses of rock scattered 
about its base, through which the seething waves rush and whirl. It 
rears its massive front hundreds of feet high in air, and looks out afar 
on the wild waves,—itself immovable, to them destruction. From 
its summit rise hills of grassy verdure, gradually sloping backwards, 
and forming part of a high chain, the waving picturesque outline of 
which constitutes one of the loveliest features in the view. 

We remained at Valentia that day and night and till late the next 
day, and returned to Darrynane by two a.m., having had a charming 
moonlight row over a calm sea for twenty-four miles; not without 
an adventure, however—for we met with a great shark, to the best of 
our judgment about fifteen feet long, and cruised in company with 
him for a short time—he nowise shy. More than one has been seen 
lately on this coast. Again songs, stories, pipes ad lib. 

One more grand trip, and we return to Garinish. It is to a group 
of rocks hardly ever visited (except by seals and seagulls), called the 
Bull, Cow, and Calf. Again we started early, and made our voyage 
prosperously. The Bull and Cow are two rocks, within half a mile of 
each other, rising sheer from the sea about fifteen miles from Darry- 
nane, On the smallest of the group, the Calf, a lighthouse is erected. 
I wonder whether the lighthouse men are pleased with their social 
position; if so, they are easily pleased, which is good and wise. 

“ O Solitude, if I must with thee dwell !” 
Are they living in a happy state of indifference to railways, news- 
papers, revolutions, murders, and such-like sensational intelligence of 
the great world? 
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These islands present a scene of wildness and desolation indeed. 
We did not visit the smaller one, now become the abode of man 
and civilisation, but confined ourselves to the home of the seamew 
and cormorant. Our visit, as the end will show, was not to their 
advantage, as has always been the result where civilised man has 
imparted the blessing and benefit of his society to the savage. But 
I must try to give some idea of this wildest of wild spots. 

The “ Bull” is between 300 and 400 feet high, consisting solely 
of a huge mass of barren rocks, piled one over the other in the 
wildest confusion from base to summit; but the cave, or natural 
tunnel, that passes right through the centre of the island from side 
to side, is one of those things not easily forgotten. About 150 
yards in length, its course is perfectly straight throughout. I judged 
it to be about 60 feet wide and about the same in height. The 
walls are solid slabs, of enormous thickness, of coarse slate formation 
(which constitutes all through this district, placed by geologists 
under the comprehensive title of “ Devonian,” an important and 
striking feature in the scenery), and are so smooth and perfect as 
to equal the work of man. The roof is a low arch, every where 
maintaining the same proportions and lines. No bottom is visible 
to the eye throughout its whole length. Between high- and low- 
water mark its sides are covered with sea-anemonies, &c., of all 
colours, and long beautiful waving seaweed. In consequence of the 
perpetual damp and leaking from the roof, the walls are painted 
vividiy with every imaginable colour. Fancy the delight of lying in 
such a spot in your boat, sheltered and motionless, except for the 
long heaving of the regular swell, forever gliding through the cave 
like an interminable sea-serpent ! 

The great charm of these lovely scenes is that no two spots 
are alike: endless in them is the variety of nature. The “Cow,” 
in its way, is perhaps as fine as the Bull: it too has a grand pass- 
age through it; but so different a one! It is a gigantic gateway, 
formed as it were by perfect strata, layer upon layer, bent by a 
mighty arm into a perfect arch. It is of about the same proportions 
as the arch in the Bull, but differs from it in leading only to an open 
corridor, about 200 yards long, one side of which is a straight and 
perpendicular wall of rock, perfect and complete as if cloven from 
the summit to the base by a single stroke of a giant axe.- It is 
quite smooth and bare, and nearly 200 feet in height. 

The other side of the corridor is wholly different in character, con- 
sisting of a long pile of rugged rocks wildly heaped one over the other 
in fantastically-shaped masses; as if the same hand that clove down 
the opposite side had flung all the broken materials, by one act, on 
this. In no part do the rocks on this side exceed 60 or 80 feet in 
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height, except where, here and there, some sharp pinnacle springs 
up in a slanting direction, as if to make you wonder on what prin- 
ciple it stands, and by what mighty power it is upheld. 

But what can I say. about the countless myriads of birds by 
which these desolate rocks are inhabited, far more densely than 
those that I have described before? One would think they were 
the home of all the sea-birds in the world: hardly a spot was there 
where a bird could stand where a bird was not; every nook and 
cranny was filled with nests, every nest with eggs and birds sitting 
on them, and taking little notice of us until upon a near approach, 
so little accustomed to the sight of man are they. But while every 
inch of sitting- or standing-room seemed thus occupied, the air over- 
head was filled and darkened with them as they flew round, almost 
deafening us with their wild and ceaseless screams,—all sorts of 
birds mingling their different notes, not very harmoniously, in one 
great chorus of anger and surprise. 

I am almost ashamed to add that we took some of their eggs, 
and indeed some of the birds too. We caught them by the hand; 
they, poor things, not having the power to make their escape. This 
depredation, however, was committed by the boatmen, who, though 
wild with delight at the novelty of the scene, were yet wisely mind- 
ful of the pot at home. 

In a few hours more we were again moored in our pretty little 
harbour of Darrynane. And now farewell to the Atlantic, and its 
rocks and cliffs, precipices and caves, and—greatest loss of all—to 
its long rolling and never-ceasing swell, the sound of which, coming 
through our open windows, had night after night lulled us to rest! 

Beautiful and rare as is the scenery by which we were sur- 
rounded at Darrynane, the very name, famous in modern Irish his- 
tory, suggested that the spot on which we were standing was great 
in interest of a human and personal nature, as well as in that 
of the picturesque. In a valley about a quarter of a mile from the 
rocky eminence on which we were reclining luxuriously on beds of 
fragrant thyme, embosomed amid deep shady woods rose the ancient 
pile of Darrynane Abbey, the home of O’Connell. It was whilst 
walking in those shady groves, or wandering by the banks of the 
fern-fringed streamlet which winds its way through them to the sea, 
that he pondered on those questions upon which he believed the wel- 
fare of his country (that country his love for which his greatest ene- 
mies could not deny) to depend. Bold, active, and ardently loving 
field-sports, it was through these glens and mountains that the notes 
of his horn reéchoed, and the baying of his hounds, startling the hare 
from her dewy couch, broke the silence of the morning. Simple in 
his habits, this very spot may have been the scene of one of his 
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early breakfasts of bread-and-milk (the latter with perhaps a dash of 
whisky in it), shared with his old and faithful huntsman, who affec- 
tionately, and not without reverence, called him “Dan.” In the 
midst of these wild scenes it was that his spirit sought relief from 
the constant excitement of a political life, restless and turbulent as 
the ocean that broke upon the rocks at our feet. 

Entering a time-worn gateway, and following the approach 
through the wood, we reached the house, a spacious and straggling 
building, many additions in various styles having been made to it 
as occasion arose from time to time. The chapel, built by him after 
the model of the ancient abbey hard by, but on a reduced scale, is 
within its walls, and open to the whole neighbourhood. 

In front of the porch by which one enters, there slopes to a sandy 
beach a lovely grassy lawn, from the brow of which are seen beau- 
tiful mountain and ocean views. It was here that the country-people 
used to assemble in hundreds for him to settle their disputes. They 
disdained to have recourse to the law while he was as “a father” 
among them. The memory of this and other patriarchal offices 
which he performed lives strongly still in the hearts of the people. 
Amongst his other high qualities, I must not forget the boundless 
liberality and hospitality for which he was famous. 

The proprietor of this time-honoured place now is Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Esq., grandson of the “ Liberator.” He received us kindly, 
and before our departure showed me his grandfather’s study. Every 
thing remains as when last occupied by him. There, on the table, 
and in front of the now empty chair, were strewn various old works 
upon Irish history and ancient Irish law. The bookcases around were 
filled with their venerable brotherhood; whilst from the walls hung, 
amid other articles characteristic of the tastes and pursuits of their 
late owner, trophies of many a hard-run chase. 

I must not omit, however, to mention another picturesque spot 
on the opposite side of Darrynane Bay. It is called “ Rath” (pro- 
nounced 2ah), and consists of about 400 acres of a magnificent 
rocky promontory, full of deep grassy dells. The hills are well 
suited for planting; and were this done, and the whole enclosed, it 
would form one of the most beautiful and romantic places imagin- 
able. It is terminated by Lamb Head, a bold precipitous headland, 
on the top of which is a smooth down, carpeted with wild thyme and 
delicious herbage of all kinds, on which we lay at length, gazing 
with delight on the scene around and the ocean at our feet. 

We visited the beautiful islands of Scariff and Deenish before re- 
turning. The former is about 400 acres in extent, with a fine out- 
line of mountain and valley, its highest point being about 840 feet 
above the level of the sea. It has very grand cliffs, as well as caves 
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and a natural archway. It maintains a goodly number of cattle and 
sheep, and is farmed principally for the sake of the butter, a large 
quantity of which is made. Covered with grass, fern, and heather, 
one never tires of walking over its finely-shaped hills. It has a 
herd of deer upon it and, what I have never heard of in Ireland 
before, numbers of wild goats. Were this noble island wooded, it 
would be one of the finest things conceivable. 

Deenish is considerably smaller than Scariff: a channel of about 
three-quarters of a mile in width separates them; through it the 
tide sometimes runs furiously, causing a good deal of commotion. 
There is a farm-house on the island, but at present no inhabitant. 
I was much interested by some roches moutonnies, upon which the 
strie were as clear and distinct as if the mighty glacier or iceberg 
had only lately passed over them. I may mention here that the 
whole of this district is remarkable for the number and clearness of 
its glacial evidences, and for the moraines, or rocks, which on all 
sides, and in the most extraordinary positions, bear testimony to the 
Age of Ice, which, bearing them along on the surface of its floes, or 
attached to the bottoms of its bergs, at length disappeared, leaving 
them behind, imperishable monuments of its reign. 

Two days afterwards we bade farewell to Darrynane. Part of 
our return journey to Garinish was performed on that most ingenious 
and refined instrument of torture, an Irish jaunting-car (with “ fine 
sthrong springs to it, your honour,” which nearly break “ your 
honour’s” back, and dislocate every bone in his body), for the pur- 
pose of visiting one of the finest examples remaining of the old stone 
forts. 

We had a charming drive from Darrynane (through Rath a part 
of the way) to Westcove, a pretty little village on the Kenmare 
Bay, and there visited the remains of an old castle, consisting of a 
square tower, mullioned window, &c. &c. Thence we proceeded by 
a wild mountain-pass to Staigue Fort, that being the name of the 
old fort to which I have alluded. It was well worth seeing, and 
formed a fine feature in the landscape from a long way off. It lies 
at a considerable distance from the sea-coast, in the midst of a wild 
and beautiful valley, looked down upon by lofty mountains. <A pic- 
turesque torrent rushes past it over smooth rocks, or dashes down 
steep declivities, its banks clothed with Osmunda regalis and the 
delicate fronds of the lady-fern, which bend over it, dipping and 
swaying in its cool foaming waters. 

The fort itself is a massive circular enclosure, the walls of which 
are enormously thick and strong. It is built without mortar; but 
of such wonderful strength, endurance, and finish of workmanship, 
as to have enabled it to withstand till now, from an unknown anti- 
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quity, all the ravages of time and man. Though not quite perfect, 
it is nearly so; and along much of the walls—about 15 feet in 
height—the finishing-course is still intact. In some parts the height 
is diminished, probably from the stones having been taken for build- 
ing purposes in the neighbourhood. The enclosure is a space 89 feet 
in diameter, filled with rank grass: in the walls are occasional open- 
ings, leading to small chambers, intended—like those in modern 
earthworks, such as the Malakoff and the Redan—for the repose 
and shelter of the garrison. 

One remarkable feature in this, as in all the Irish structures of 
antiquity which I have seen, is the massive though low entrance, 
formed of great single blocks of stone, which stand on each side, 
after the Egyptian type, inclining gradually towards each other from 
the base up, and are surmounted by a great stone lintel, then by a 
course of masonry, and then by another lintel, consisting of a single 
stone. Through this entrance one cannot walk upright. 

This description will give some idea of these stone forts, objects 
of great interest and antiquity, commonly, but erroneously, called 
“Danish.” Many of them exist, in a state more or less perfect, in 
this part of the world. 

In the neighbourhood of these forts have sometimes been found 
(and some were pointed out to me) most curious and remarkable 
marks on the rocks. They are invariably in the form of circles; 
sometimes one, sometimes more circumferences, described with a 
sharp instrument round a small cup-like hollow in the centre. Some- 
times these circles are found singly, sometimes in groups; and they 
have been the cause of much speculation to antiquaries, to whom I be- 
lieve they are still an unexplained mystery, though generally supposed 
to have had something to do with the round forts in their vicinity. 

Retu rning to the coast, we got on board our boat, which had 
sailed round to meet us, and spread our sails to a fair wind for our 
island paradise; our luncheon too proving most acceptable. The 
“ wild west wind” soon brought our cruise to an end. 

I cannot close my narrative without relating one of the many 
stories and legends of the country with which our jolly boatmen 
regaled us on the way; but it is impossible to do justice to the 
inimitable humour with which they were told. It runs something 
in this way. 

In one of the dark mountain lakes or tarns of this wild district 
are a number of “tussocks,” or little islands, of grass and sedge. 
On a certain day, the festival of the saint of the district, they are 
accustomed to slip their moorings, take a short pilgrimage, and re - 
turn to them again! The people firmly believe in this marvel, and 
assemble in crowds to see it; but unfortunately the pilgrimage, 
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which is over in a minute, always takes place when their backs are 
turned, for the “ tussocks” don’t like to be watched. “ But,” says 
Mickey Doyle, “shure it’s as thrue as the blessed gospel, your 
honour; and didn’t I see thim wanst myself, when I was looking 
unknownst to thim? And, by the same token, isn’t it thrue that 
one of thim walks lame ever since that murdthering soldier stuck it 
with his bagganet? Well and shure, I was smoking my dudeen 
behind a tree, and all of a suddint they all began to walk, and 
the poor lame crathur behind thim all; and with that I set up a 
murdthering great shout for the people to come and see thim. But 
may I nivir—if they didn’t take offinse at the people running, and 
immediately they all wint back again, and nivir stirred another step ! 
And it’s thrue for me, your honour, and divil a word of a lie in it; 
and isn’t it asy to be known shure, if a man can see it ?” 

Many other such stories enlivened our way, varied occasionally 
by a low melodious song of love or courtship, wild and plaintive 
alternately, sung in the Irish, which here still reigns supreme. 

We paid visits to some of the beautiful places in the vicinity: 
Dereen, a whole district of mountain, lake, and valley, belonging to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne; Dromore, to Mr. Mahony; Derriquin, 
to Mr. Bland; and Parknassilla, the beautiful summer residence of 
Dean Graves, between which and Garinish is a whole archipelago of 
small islands, some of which are covered with the luxuriant natural 
wood of the district, feathering down to the water’s edge. Our time 
having expired at last, to our great regret, we set sail, and bidding 
a reluctant farewell to these beautiful scenes, sped away before a fine 
westerly breeze, and were soon at Kenmare. Thence we drove to 
Killarney, through the beautiful grounds of Muckross, past the 
smooth lakes, so lovely, but so different from the boundless and 
never-resting waters of the Atlantic; and soon afterwards the iron 
horses of the Great South-Western Railway sped us to A y 
where all that remained to us was to lie under the gigantic and 
venerable old elms by the side of the rushing river, and meditate 
upon scenes that had sunk deep into our hearts, there to remain for 
ever. 


Vor, IIT. 








Che Calendars of State-Papers. 


—()—_ 
Part II. 


Is our last Number we promised to take an early opportunity of 
continuing our remarks upon the important series of Calendars now 
in the course of publication under the auspices of the Master of the 
Rolls. So far we have been able to discuss the subject only in its 
broadest features; nor could we do more than point out the system 
upon which these works are framed, and the period of history which 
they severally embrace. We now resume the subject, and propose to 
make a few observations upon the Calendars separately, following the 
arrangement under which we placed them in our former notice. 

The volume which first claims our attention is that which de- 
scribes the papers furnished by the Venetian archives.* It contains 
an abstract of 947 documents, which run between a.p. 1202 and 
1509; and to these its accomplished editor, Mr. Rawdon Brown 
(already so well known by his edition of the Despatches of Gius- 
tiniano), has prefixed an Introduction, written with his accustomed 
vigour. The earlier papers which he has brought to light from 
these hitherto unexplored archives are of value chiefly as illustrat- 
ing the history of European commerce, more especially in relation 
with our own country. Trade formed the bond of union between 

. England and Venice, the intercourse being carried on chiefly by a 
small fleet of coasting vessels called the Flemish galleys. They 
made their first voyage (the first, at least, under the immediate 
auspices of the State) in 1317. Until that date goods had been 
conveyed to and fro by land, although there is evidence that as 
early as the thirteenth century shipping was occasionally employed 
for the purpose. In 1317, however, the Senate took the whole 
affair into its own hands, and passed various rules and regulations 
respecting the galleys, their captains, officers, and crews. The 
vessels were well manned, found, and armed. A notary-public, 
several scribes, two fifers and two trumpeters, always accompanied 
the fleet; while 180 oarsmen and 30 archers formed a part of the 
crew of each vessel. In his Preface Mr. Brown has given us @ 
curious illustration of the manner in which foreign documents such 


* Calendar of State-Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and other Libraries of 
Northern Italy, Vol. I, 1202-1509, Edited by Rawdon Brown, 1864, 
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as these may be most unexpectedly made available for the explana- 
tion of English antiquities. He shows that these oarsmen employed 
in the working of the Venetian galleys were chiefly Sclavonians 
by birth, and that they established in England a confraternity simi- 
lar to that which they possessed in Venice. They also had their 
own special place of burial, in the neighbourhood of Southamp- 
ton; and at this day, in the pavement of the north aisle of North 
Stoneham Church, four miles distant from that port, is to be read 
the following inscription: “ Sepultura de la schola de Sclavoni, 
A.D. MccccLXxxxI.” English antiquaries have been sadly puzzled 
with these words, and have proposed various explanations; but the 
difficulty is now solved by the information obtained from Mr. Brown’s 
Introduction. 

When the Venetian galleys neared the English coasts they gene- 
rally repaired to the Camber, near Rye, or the Downs. There the 
vessels destined for England parted company with the rest of the 
fleet and proceeded to Sandwich, Southampton, or London. They 
were laden with the produce of the East as far distant as Persia 
and India, with the manufactures of Venice, and with a mixed cargo 
picked up at the different ports at which they had touched during 
their voyage. 

The editor has given an interesting summary of the results which 
he has obtained by an extended inquiry into the produce and manu- 
factures conveyed into England by the Flanders galleys during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Various spices, the growth chiefly 
of the East Indies, Ceylon, and Persia, and obtained by the Vene- 
tians from Damascus, Alexandria, and Constantinople, were imported 
into our island in considerable quantities. The drugs most in vogue 
were scammony, from Aleppo; rhubarb, from Persia; and aloes, 
from Damascus. Turpentine was used as an aperient and diuretic. 
It was brought direct from the Isle of Scio. 

Our ancestors lived in continual terror of being poisoned, and had 
many preservatives and antidotes against such a disaster. Profiting 
by their fears, the Venetians supplied them with seed-pearls (which 
were pounded and taken internally), ambergris, and musk. It is 
only a step from the shop of the early English druggist to that of 
the grocer, who was indebted to the Flanders galleys for his green 
ginger, brown sugars, dried prunes, molasses, saltpetre, dates, and 
currants. These were chiefly brought from Sicily; the sugars ob- 
tained from which island were preferred in England, up to 1503, to 
those of the Levant or Madeira. 

In their return voyage the galleys were freighted chiefly with 
wools and broadcloths. The latter were manufactured at London, 
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Winchester, Guildford, Witney, and Norwich. Tin, in rods, and 
dressed hides, also formed a portion of the cargo. English cloth, 
however, had found its way to Venice as early as 1265, in which 
year the Grand Council regulates the duty to be paid upon each 
piece of “ Stamford.” 

Time passes on, and we find ourselves in the middle of the reign 
of Edward the Third. We are now introduced by Mr. Brown to one 
of those captains of Free Bands by which Italy was overrun and 
desolated at that period of her history. He figures in the vernacular 
writers of the day as Aguto, and that name is inscribed upon his 
tomb at Florence; but we claim him as a countryman. He was 
Sir John Hawkwood, an Essex yeoman, who made his first cam- 
paign in France in 1343. He crossed the Alps in 136i, and by 
his talents and courage soon acquired a reputation for generalship, 
“ having in sundry skirmishes” (as old John Stowe has it) “ with 
great courage and consideration, happily taken advantageable occa- 
sions of victory, the English demeaning themselves worthily with 
their bows and arrows.” Thirty-four letters of Hawkwood and his 
followers have been discovered by Mr. Brown at Mantua, and others 
have been obtained from Friuli. The progress of the events with 
which this redoubtable freebooter identified himself is traced by his 
correspondence; and these productions of his Latin secretary will 
be read with interest. 

It is well known that on the banishment of Henry of Boling- 
broke (afterwards Henry the Fourth) from England by Richard the 
Second, he proceeded on an expedition to the Holy Land at the head 
of three hundred English knights ; but it is not generally known that 
he passed through Venice on his way, and that the signory provided 
him with a galley and its outfit, which he was to arm at his own 
cost. His stay at the Holy Sepulchre must have been of no long 
duration; for when he returned four months afterwards, one hun- 
dred golden ducats were expended in his honour by decree of the 
Grand Council. Henry’s antagonist, Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk, likewise visited the same city on his way to Palestine, and he 
too obtained the loan of one of the galleys with its gear, “as had 
been done in like case to others.” 

We next have to chronicle the existence of no less than forty- 
nine original letters addressed by English and Scottish sovereigns 
to various Popes, ranging between a.p. 1471 to 1506, and authenti- 
cated by the original signatures of Edward IV., Richard IIL, and 
Henry VII. We are at a loss to discover how they wandered from 
the Vatican to their present depositories. One of these complains 
of “a monstrous promoter of iniquity and perdition, one Reginald 
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Peacock, of yore considered Bishop of Chichester, whose follies and 
new doctrines tend to subvert the decorum and dignity of the Church.” 
Another records the progress of the campaign into Scotland in 1482, 
in which the English army, under the Duke of Gloucester, “ travers- 
ing the heart of that kingdom without hindrance, arrived at the royal 
city of Edinburgh,” which the victors spared at the intercession of 
the Duke of Albany. The same letter also describes the re-conquest 
of the town and castle of Berwick, after having been in the posses- 
sion of the Scots for twenty-one years. Even more interesting than 
these, there is a series of nearly twenty letters to and from Francisco 
Coppini, bishop of Teramo, papal legate, which throw new light 
upon that most obscure period of our history, the concluding years 
of Henry VI.’s unhappy reign. One of the bishop’s correspondents, 
Master Lorenzo of Florence, was resident with Queen Margaret, and 
from a letter to him it appears how anxiously the Pope attempted 
to mediate between the rival Roses. Another Italian, Antonio della 
Torre, was at the same time employed as ambassador from the Duke 
of Milan to Henry; and to him we are indebted for an account of 
the battle of Wakefield, written ten days after that action; and in 
immediate connection with it follow two letters from the redoubtable 
Earl of Warwick himself, in which he describes the position of affairs 
in England, Details equally interesting respecting the battle of 
St. Albans, and the subsequent adventures of Henry VI., Margaret 
of Anjou, their son Prince Edward, and the Earl of March, after- 
wards Edward IV., occupy the subsequent pages, and supply mate- 
rial which will fill up many a chasm in the history of this period 
when next it shall be written. 

_ Here we are constrained to conclude our notice of the present 
volume. The Preface shows us that the Venetian archives possess 
important papers illustrative of the following reigns, and to the pub- 
lication of the information contained in these we look forward with 
unabated interest, We trust we shall ere long have to record our 
renewed obligations upon the arrival of a second volume; in the 
mean time we have to express our thanks for the mingled pleasure 
and instruction which we have derived from the perusal of Mr. 
Brown’s present contribution to our historical literature. 

Bidding a kindly aw revoir to the sunny land of Italy and our 
pleasant guide Mr. Rawdon Brown, we now cross over to Spain and 
place ourselves under the care of Mr. Bergenroth.* Our intelligent 


* Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State-Papers relating to the Nego- 
tiations between England und Spain, preserved in the Archives of Simancas 
and elserhere. Vol. 1. Henry VII. 1485-1509, Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. 
1862, 
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companion whisks us off to the castle of Simancas, in which the 
State archives are deposited. Simancas is a dismal place. It is a 
small village about eight miles distant from Valladolid. The country 
around it is barren and treeless. There is no hotel, and the histori- 
cal student must take up his abode in the cottage of some poor 
peasant, and make the best of the scanty accommodation which the 
household can afford. He suffers by turns from cold, heat, and wet. 
The food is worse than the lodging. It fares no better with him 
during the hours which he devotes to study. The reading-room in 
the castle has a northern aspect; and as no fires are allowed in the 
building, so bitter is the cold in winter that the thermometer fre- 
quently sinks almost to freezing-point, and the ink becomes congealed 
in the inkstand. But he forgets these discomforts when he surveys 
the treasures with which he is surrounded. The building contains 
forty-eight rooms filled with papers, which the officials in charge esti- 
mate at about ten millions of separate documents. Of these the 
series devoted to the affairs of England is said to consist of 11,244 
bundles. Mr. Bergenroth is employed in the investigation of this 
important series of documents, and the volume now before us con- 
tains his abstract of such as relate to the reign of Henry VII. These, 
supplemented by a few contributions from other sources, swell the 
number of papers of Henry’s reign up to more than six hundred. 

Six hundred new letters illustrative of a single reign—a reign 
hitherto so obscure from the lack of original authorities—enable us 
to see many of its transactions from a new point of view, and their 
full importance will be understood when a history of this period shall 
be written. They enable us to comprehend many transactions, foreign 
and domestic, which have hitherto been misunderstood, and supply 
many deficiencies which have made Henry’s reign, as we hitherto 
have read it, more than usually unintelligible. In Mr. Bergenroth’s 
opinion, these Spanish documents throw a clearer light upon the 
dealings of Henry with foreign powers than all the papers of all 
other archives put together. 

As early as 1488, Roderigo de Puebla was commissioned by 
Ferdinand and Isabella to proceed into England for the purpose of 
neggtiating a marriage between the Princess Katharine of Spain and 
Arthur Prince of Wales. On his arrival he had several interviews 
with the English councillors, but these discussions related chiefly to 
the amount of the marriage-portion and the dowry which were to be 
granted to the future bride. The ambassadors offered one-fourth of 
the sum demanded by the English, and the bargain was continued 
long and pertinaciously on either side. During these negotiations, 
Puebla was invited to see the Prince of Wales; and having accepted 
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the invitation, “he discovered such excellent qualities in him as were 
quite incredible.” Arthur was exhibited naked, and afterwards 
asleep. Henry wished that a favourable report of the “ figure, 
image, and appearance” of his. son should be conveyed to the father 
and mother of his future daughter-in-law. The ambassador also 
paid a visit at an unexpected hour to the Queen, whom he found 
with two-and-thirty companions of angelic appearance. The nego- 
tiations which ensued are too minute and protracted to admit of a 
further notice. While these matters were in progress, De Puebla 
attempted to arrange a marriage between the King of Scotland and 
Donna Juana, an illegitimate daughter of Ferdinand. King James 
was not aware of this blot upon the birth of Juana, and he nearly 
fell into the trap; but the Spanish sovereigns insisted that Puebla 
should make the Scottish ambassadors aware of the fraud which had 
thus been practised upon them, adding that “the consequences might 
be very serious.” 

In a letter written by the same ambassador from London a fort- 
night after the events it records, he gives an account of the landing 
of Perkin Warbeck. From this document we learn that when his 
troops disembarked in England, the people rose up in arms against 
them without the intervention of a single soldier of the king; they 
were severely cut up by the peasants of the adjoining villages, and 
but for the aid afforded by the shipping not one of them would have 
escaped. The English told the so-called Duke of York that he had 
better return to his father and mother, who were stili alive in France, 
and were well known; and they held it to be as true as gospel that 
the present affair was the counterpart to that of the Duke of Clarence, 
who, after having been crowned king in Ireland, was discovered to 
be the son of a barber. Shortly afterwards Perkin himself appears 
as the writer of a letter addressed to Lady Katharine Gordon, whom 
he afterwards married. Of this interesting specimen of an early 
love-letter (it must have been written in 1495) a copy only (in 
Latin) has come down to us, and it is indorsed (in Spanish) as being 
from the Prince of Wales to the Princess of Wales; but its author 
and its destination are clearly established by internal evidence. 

It served the interests of Spain to detach, if possible, Scotland 
from the offensive and defensive alliance which had bound her, so 
long and so faithfully, to France; and Puebla was instructed to use 
every effort to accomplish an end so desirable. If this were effected, 
the King of France would find himself in such a miserable condition 
that he would accept any terms which Spain might think fit to im- 
pose upon her. In the furtherance of this union with Scotland, the 
Spanish ambassador, Don Pedro de Ayala, proceeded from London 
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to Edinburgh, and on his return to the English capital he addressed 
to Ferdinand and Isabella a long and most interesting account of his 
mission. He begins with a description of the King of Scots, who 
(as he reports), besides being as handsome in complexion and shape 
as a man can be, is well read in the Bible, a good historian, and an 
admirable linguist. He speaks French, German, Flemish, Italian, 
and Spanish. Latin he speaks very well. He can also converse in 
“the language of the savages who live in some parts of Scotland and 
on the islands.” He does not eat meat on Wednesdays and Fridays : 
he would not ride on Sundays for any consideration, not even to 
Mass. He is courageous even to rashness: “I have often seen him 
undertake the most dangerous things in the late wars; nay, I have 
sometimes clung to his skirts and succeeded in keeping him back.” 
How truly has Ayala pictured the impetuous valour of the fourth 
James, and anticipated the disastrous result of the battle of Flodden! 
The portrait becomes yet more striking when he adds that this king 
is not a good captain, “because he begins to fight before he has 
given his orders.” 

We have next a description of Scotland and the Scotch. The 
people are described as being poor. They are too fond of war; and 
when they have no war with their neighbours, they fight with one 
another. They are handsome and hospitable, but vain and osten- 
tatious. They are courageous, strong, quick, and agile. The abbeys 
are very magnificent, the buildings are fine, and the revenues very 
great. The towns and villages are populous, The houses are good, 
all built of hewn stone, and provided with excellent doors, glass- 
windows, and a great number of chimneys. All the furniture that is 
used in Italy, Spain, and France is to be found in their dwellings. 
Many, especially the upper classes, speak the French language, for 
most of the young gentry are educated in France. The women are 
extremely courteous, graceful, and handsome. They dress much 
better than the English, and especially as regards the head-dress. 
They are really honest, but very bold. 

Upon more than one occasion Ayala had seen about one-third of 
the army assembled, and had counted more than twelve thousand 
tents, great and small; he was able, therefore, to form an estimate 
of the military capabilities of the kingdom. In his opinion the soldiers 
are very ostentatious, and pride themselves much upon the excellency 
of their equipment. On land, they think themselves the most power- 
ful kingdom that exists; for they say that their king has always an 
hundred thousand men ready for the field, and they are always well 
paid. They have old and heavy artillery of iron; besides which, 
they possess modern French guns of metal, which are very good. 
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Such is a specimen of the information contained in this curious 
and interesting paper, which after thus describing Scotland touches 
upon many points, equally important, illustrative of the character and 
conduct of Henry VII. We will give an illustration of the nature 
of this information as affecting one of the mysteries of this obscure 
reign. Ferdinand and Isabella had asked for some intelligence 
respecting Perkin; and in reply De Puebla told them that the Bishop 
of Cambray, ambassador from the archduke, having wished to see 
Warbeck, Henry sent for him, and asked him, in the presence of the 
bishop and the writer, De Puebla, why he had deceived the arch- 
duke. In reply, Perkin swore to God that the duchess, Madame 
Margaret, knew as well as himself that he was not the son of King 
Edward. Puebla noticed how much altered Perkin was; so much 
so, that to all appearance he would not live long. He himself gave 
an account of a portion of his adventures to the writer. He stated 
that when crossing from Ireland to Cornwall, the Biscayan ship in 
which he was fell in with the English fleet, and was boarded. The 
commander of the man-of-war charged the captain and crew of the 
Biscayan to surrender Perkin, if he were hidden in the vessel, pro- 
mising them a reward of two thousand nobles. The bribe was un- 
availing, and Perkin escaped; he had been all this time in the bows 
of the ship, hidden in a pipe. 

This is a very imperfect notice of these important documents, for 
the knowledge of which we are indebted to the energy and the learn- 
ing of Mr. Bergenroth. We have to thank him also for the spirited 
and lively Preface, in which he has brought out their value, and 
shown their bearing upon the general history of Europe during the 
eventful period which is embraced within the volume. Although we 
do not coincide with all the conclusions at which he has arrived, we 
most willingly concede that he has put forward his views with ability 
and candour. Upon the whole, his work reflects the highest credit 
upon himself and the authorities who sanctioned his employment, 
and we look forward with considerable anxiety for the succeeding 
volumes. The history of Henry VII. is interesting; but it is only 
of a secondary value as compared with the mightier questions in- 
volved in the histories of Henry VIII. and Catharine of Aragon, 
upon the elucidation of which Mr. Bergenroth is employed at the 
present time. 

We have been induced to enlarge upon the contents of these two 
volumes, not only on account of their own intrinsic value, but further 
because they are the first-fruits of an undertaking to which we attach 
special importance, We refer to the researches which are being 
made under the auspices of Sir John Romilly into the contents of 
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foreign libraries and archives in search of documents illustrative of 
our early national history. The @ priori probability that such mate- 
rials must exist abroad is now converted into the certainty that such 
documents actually do exist, and the amount and importance of the 
information brought to light at Simancas and Venice are the best 
arguments that possibly could be advanced for the prosecution of 
similar researches in other quarters. We do not profess to be in the 
confidence of the Director-General of the National Archives of Eng- 
land, but we are much mistaken if the system which has been thus 
happily inaugurated will be confined within its present circumscribed 
dimensions. No one knows better than the Master of the Rolls that 
until the whole amount of the historical information which is attain- 
able from every available source has been made to bear upon any 
given period, no history of that period can be written; and for this very 
simple reason, that until the search is completed, the inquirer feels 
that he has not attained all that he ought to know. Let us take, 
for example, the reign of Henry VII. Mr. Gairdener’s volumes 
give us the English material, Mr. Brown contributes his Venetian 
documents, and Mr. Bergenroth tells us all we can learn from Spain. 
But we are still ignorant of what yet remains unexplored at Rome, 
at Paris, and at Brussels; and until these chasms are supplied, our 
knowledge is imperfect, and we are prevented from utilising the 
material which has already been obtained. What we want to see, 
therefore, is a systematic inquiry into the contents of foreign libraries, 
by means of which the historical student shall be put in possession 
of the entire amount of information which is there buried. 

. We trust that no injudicious parsimony in the application of our 
public funds will be allowed to interfere with the speedy comple- 
tion of a design which tends so directly to the advancement of our 
national honour. Progress is doubtless being made steadily and 
rapidly; and the sums placed at the disposal of the Master of 
the Rolls are administered with prudence and discretion. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done before the materials for any one 
reign can be said to be complete; and time is precious, and life is 
short, and our wants are urgent, and we are anxious to see a speedy 
result. We could be content to postpone the publication of the 
calendar of the domestic correspondence of the time of Charles IL, 
if by so doing we could obtain a description of the contents of 
foreign libraries and archives illustrative of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Doubtless these self-evident considerations have not escaped the 
attention of the Master of the Rolls; but in the mean time we may 
be pardoned if we feel some little anxiety on the matter, the removal 
of which would be a subject of very general congratulation. 
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Mr. Brewer’s volumes* now claim our notice. They consist of no 
less than 2500 pages of text, which represent 10,500 entries, and 
embrace the period between the accession of Henry VIII. and the 
year 1518. Of all the works published, or in process of pub lication, 
by the Master of the Rolls, this will probably be the most volumi- 
nous as well as (in some sense) the most important. It will be no 
fault of Mr. Brewer if it is not also the most comprehensive, for he 
aims at nothing short of rendering his book a complete one. Ac- 
cordingly he has included within it a notice of every document which 
has fallen within the range of his very comprehensive researches. 
Not only are the manuscripts in the General Record Office of the 
British Museum, the libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Lambeth, and 
Edinburgh put under contribution, but all the printed materials re- 
specting English history, such as the letters of Erasmus, Peter 
Martyr, and the various other collections of the same kind, are ana- 
lysed and ranged under their respective dates. We should become too 
technical were we to specify the Privy Seals, Signed Bills, Patent Rolls, 
Close Rolls, and others, which here pass under review. The result 
is, the accumulation of an amount of historical information the rival 
to which cannot be produced in the literature of any other country. 

It is simply impossible for us in a comprehensive sketch like the 
present to do more than notice, in the most general terms, the ex- 
ceeding value of such an abundant store of information. Whatever 
relates to the history of the kingdom, its internal administration, 
and its foreign policy, is here specified. An ambassador is despatched 
to Rome, to Paris, to Flanders, or to Spain, and he sends home an 
account of his proceedings; Mr. Brewer gives us an abstract of his 
letter. Henry writes to Maximilian, or Charles V., or Leo X., or 
Francis I.; we look over his shoulder and read what he chose to say 
to his correspondent. The period embraced within these volumes, 
though by no means the most interesting or the most important of 
Henry’s reign, demands a careful study, since it exhibits the condi- 
tion of the realm in Church and State, as it was when it entered on 
that struggle with the Pope which ended in the formation of Angli- 
canism, Henry’s character too demands a special study, for which 
these papers afford ample material. We observe that so long as he 
permitted himself to live under the affectionate influence of Catharine 
of Aragon, the darker shades of self-will, cruelty, and rapacity were 
held in comparative restraint; nor was it until he had cast his wife 


* Letters and Papers, foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII. 
preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England ; arranged and catalogued by J. 8. Brewer, M.A, Vol, I. 1862. 
Vol. II. (in two parts) 1864. 
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away, and placed Anne Boleyn on the throne, that he exhibited those 
characteristics which have branded his name with its indelible infamy. 
Hitherto, as far as Mr. Brewer’s volumes conduct us, Wolsey is the 
guiding and controlling power; he directs all, and all acknowledge 
his superiority. Our general impression of the reign, up to this 
point, remains nearly the same as it is depicted by Lord Herbert, 
Dr. Lingard, and other recognised authorities. But when we enter 
upon the question of Henry’s adulterous connection with ‘“ Mistress 
Anne,” we are prepared to find that we shall have to unlearn much 
of what Englishmen have so long been taught to believe, and that 
many a new truth will be revealed. Hitherto history has been all 
upon one side. We have had only two authorities, Foxe and Bur- 
net, and from their dishonest narratives all our later impressions 
have been derived, either directly or indirectly. Without pretending 
to the gift of a special inspiration, we venture to predict that the 
series of Calendars issued by the Master of the Rolls will go far to 
annihilate this traditional error, and to bring the truth to light, after 
its concealment of three centuries. We long, therefore, for the 
speedy completion of Mr. Brewer’s labours. He is engaged, we 
know, upon a work which demands care, patience, and conscientious 
study; and these, we feel assured, he will bestow upon the future 
volumes of his Calendar, as he has bestowed them upon the past. 
But we may, at the same time, be excused if we long for the oppor- 
tunity of tracing, step by step, the process by which Henry with- 
drew from the unity of the Church, which he had shortly before 
advocated so strenuously; how he managed the matter of the di- 
vorce; how he suppressed the religious houses and disposed of their 
possessions; and how he crushed under his foot the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his subjects, and introduced into England, once so 
free and happy, a system of despotism, sterner and bloodier than the 
world has ever seen before or since. All this, and much more than 
this, will be revealed to us as Mr. Brewer’s Calendar advances; and 
each succeeding volume will contribute its share towards our emanci- 
pation from the thraldom of error in which we have been held so long. 
We therefore wish Mr. Brewer health and strength, mentally and 
bodily, to proceed with his labours as he has begun them. He is 
honest, truthful, and conscientious; and we feel that he will tell us, 
without fear or favour, what these plain-spoken records reveal about 
Henry VIII. and his victims, More and Fisher, Anne Boleyn and 
Catharine of Aragon. 

In an Appendix to the latter volume Mr. Brewer has given us 
an interesting series of extracts from the private expenses of the 
king, which enable us to form an opinion respecting his individual 
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tastes, amusements, and occupations. His love of music shows itself 
early in his reign; shortly after his coronation “a pair of organs” 
were bought by him for 13/. 6s. 8d. We are surprised at the price 
paid for dress; some kinds- of ornamental cloth, such as cloth-of- 
gold of damask, costing 60s. per yard, and crimson cloth-of-gold 
averaging as much as 7/. In one month he expended 1200/. upon 
jewels and other ornaments. Christmas and New-Year’s tide were 
always expensive times. Henry laid in a stock of plate and jewels 
in January 1510 which cost him 484/. 10s., and the disguisings 
shortly after demanded an outlay of 451/. 12s. 2d. “The Lord of 
Misrule, for his business at Christmas,” had 66s. 8d. In the April 
of the same year, the Friars Observants at Greenwich received for 
500 Masses at Easter 8/. 6s. 8d., and the Observants at Canterbury, 
for two Masses daily, 13/. 6s. 8d.. The St. Nicholas Bishop had a 
customary payment of 6/. 13s. 4d. Forty-two priests sang at Our 
Lady of Pem on All-Souls’ day, and received 8d. each; and offerings 
at Our Lady of Walsingham amounted to 13s. 4d. The king’s 
pleasures, even at this early period of his reign, were more liberally 
provided for than his devotions. Thus his offering at a Mass of 
Requiem for his father was limited to the modest sum of 6s. 8d.; 
while “two women out of Flanders, that did pipe, dance, and play 
before the king,” received 8/. 6s. 8d., and Piers of Toulouse, “ a min- 
strel shalmewer,” had a gift of 4/. The king’s outlay increased at a 
rapid proportion as compared with his income, and his profuse expen- 
diture upon himself becomes annually more and more conspicuous, 
These remarks receive an additional corroboration when we inspect 
another department of the royal outlay with which Mr. Brewer has 
made us acquainted. Under the head of “ Revels” we have extracts 
from the books, which record the sums paid by Henry for those costly 
pageants in which he so much delighted, and which old Hall, the 
chronicler of his reign, has so abundantly recorded. They must have 
been singular spectacles, and if reproduced would astonish the sight- 
seers of the present generation, We will give a specimen. In 
February 1511 a joust was held by the king at Westminster, which 
lasted for three days. Part of the entertainment consisted in the 
representation of a forest, which was 26 feet long, 16 feet broad, 
and 9 feet high. It was garnished with artificial oaks, maples, 
hazels, birches, fern, broom, and furze, with beasts and birds em- 
bossed of sundry fashion, with foresters sitting and going on the 
top of the same, and a castle in the said forest, with a maiden sitting 
thereby with a garland, and a lion of great stature and bigness, with 
an antelope of like proportion. The whole finery came to an un- 
timely end, We will record its fate in the phraseology and spelling 
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of the Clerk of the Revels for the time being, from whose book of 
accounts the following is an extract : 

“ Thys forrest or pagent after the ews was had into Westmester 
Gret Hall, and by the King’s gard and other gentyllmen rent, brokyn, 
and by fors karryed away, and the poor men that wer set to kep, theyr 
heds brokyn two of them, and the remnant put ther from with foors.” 

Another account by the same functionary gives us an insight 
into the origin of the drama. At Christmas, 1516, Cornish, the 
deviser of the revels (no sinecure, we should think, in Henry’s 
masking days), and the children of the chapel, performed “ the 
story of Troylous and Pander rychly imparylled. Also Kallkas and 
Kryssyd, imparylled lyke a wedow of onour, in blake sarsenet and 
other abilements for seche mater; Dyomed and the Greks imparylld 
lyke men of war, akording to the intent or porpoos.” After this 
“ komedy” was played and done, a herald made a proclamation that 
three strange knights were come to do battle with those of the said 
castle, out of which issued “ three men of arms with punching spears,” 
apparelled in white satin and green satin of Bruges, lined with green 
and white sarsenet, and the satin cut thereon. A double cloak for 
Troylous, and a mantle and bishop’s surcoat for Cornish to play 
Kallkas in, cost 10/. 11s. The dress of the lady who played Faith 
cost 48s., and “7 ells of Holland cloth for short wide sleeves for 
Diomed and his fellows” were charged 7s. an ell. 

Thus we see that, besides the more direct and purely historical 
element which predominates through these volumes, they abound 
with matter of a subsidiary character, and of surpassing interest. 
From them we are enabled to gather much curious information re- 
specting many points about which we are glad to be informed, but 
for the elucidation of which we should search in vain elsewhere. 
The price of labour; the cost of furniture, dress, food, and luxuries; 
the domestic arrangements of the royal household; the rate of tra- 
velling ; the names of the vegetables and flowers then in cultivation ; 
the terms used in hunting, tilting, and shooting; the rate of interest, 
—these, and very many other subjects of a kindred nature, may be 
illustrated from Mr. Brewer’s important volumes; indeed it is not 
easy to say what subject they do not illustrate. 





Art and Beauty. 
—_—o——. 
Part II. 


We may look on Beauty as an attractiveness not addressed to the 
wants of men, only to the sight,—an dvyjpOpov yéacpa, a smile of 
joy in dimples, past the power of men to count; an element of per- 
fect completeness, repose, satisfaction, spread over all created things, 
each in its degree,—some objects showing this in a singular degree, 
some only in connection with what is around them, as foils or con- 
trasts, but adding still an atom to the whole; some things being 
made to honour, some to dishonour; but all, in one way or another, 
having a place, 

Corruption, destruction, ‘and death—agencies the existence of 
which is awful and unsearchable to us—show themselves in the 
natural world, to mar this visible delightfulness, to break off the 
completeness of its harmony. We pass by, and see from time to 
time the ruin of this perfect work; we see, in fact, something the 
very reverse of beauty, having its origin in some opposite force. 
And this sudden cessation of the existence of beautiful things or 
aspects is a mystery we must notice, but which we are not called 
upon to investigate. It is the negation—the contrary of this beau- 
tiful order; it is no part of it. Often, indeed, the powers or prin- 
ciples of destruction are contained in the substances and objects 
around us, which are so beautiful and so good; as, e.g., the prin- 
ciple of fire, and the lightning, which lies hidden in so many sub- 
stances; the explosive powers of gases in vegetables, and so on. The 
capacity for actively rending asunder and destroying or consuming, 
thus hidden away for good ends, is collected, brought into violent 
exercise, and reverses the musical concord and progress of the 
natural order; as if that which Oersted calls the “soul in nature” 
were armed against its Author, and undid His work. This is em- 
phatically “ ugliness.” 

From this violent action we except what may be called con- 
sumption—such as that of herbs and fruits, appointed to be the food 
of men or animals—and the fall of leaves, of which the vital prin- 
ciple is spent, or has retreated into hidden store-places, to collect 
fresh strength and prepare for a renewed growth another year. 
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For this nature provides: nor does this succession mar its 
beauty. Violent forces do so; and though existing and coming 
into action—sometimes through the fury or design of men, some- 
times by an upheaving of natural things—we do not recognise them 
as in the natural: order,—rather as disruption of that order, happen- 
ing we cannot tell why or when, telling of a mysterious influence 
which we cannot fathom. 

Nevertheless, over the ruins thus brought about by wars, fires, 
earthquakes, floods, or other forces, after a while—shorter or longer 
—the natural order flows again, and has its will; as we say, “ re- 
sumes her sway.” Thus the scars, and rents, and the downfall of 
nature, or of men’s works, put this healing power to the proof, and 
draw out its resources in the way of repair and restoration. 

That which causes ugliness, horror—in short, want of beauty— 
either in its action or the marks of its action, we may speak of as 
death,—death going on, or death completed. This, though often 
before us in the world, is not part of this order of nature; it has no 
part of its beauty. Natural growth, on the contrary, strives against 
this disruption, overcomes it, and ends by showing, on the maimed 
and broken objects of its destructive agency, some of the most beau- 
tiful and attractive of its appearances. 

Leaving aside, however, inquiry into the origin and action of 
this mysterious influence, that runs counter to the creation on all 
hands, while allowing the gaps and breaks that it brings about in 
what we call nature,—we may take it as indisputable that all created 
things have on them a seal of exquisite attractiveness, which we call 
beauty. Some creatures are more, some less beautiful; some singly, 
some when in combination; some standing out before us loved and 
desired by all men; some brought to our notice after long and care- 
ful examination. It is to the study and representation of what we 
here call Beauty that Art is directed. Art in this high sense has 
nothing to do with “usefulness ;” and as we are calling attention to 
the distinction, it is worth while to consider the relative importance 
of these two qualities. 

It is often said in our age, and especially in our own country, 
that the real important consideration of the day is usefulness. Rail- 
roads, canals, machinery, mines, coalfields, and so on, are sources of 
wealth, and are useful. Is Beauty, which is distinct from all this, 
of equal importance ? 

We argue now only with reference to Art, and to the dignity and 
importance of Art,—not on moral grounds at all. Whether wealth 
and abundance be good or bad, hurtful or profitable to men; and 
whether the pleasures of sight, which are enjoyable without the 
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necessity of the possession of the beautiful things we see, be liable 
to abuse or not,—are moral questions, which are not our business. 
But as we decided at the outset that there was a positive rank in 
pleasures themselves, and that some were more enduring and more 
capable of ingefinite increase than others, so it was clear that that 
class of enjoyments was, in itself and on those accounts, higher and 
nobler than those which answer to a necessity, and proclaim our 
weakness in doing so. What is their relative value? 

Let us look out on the creation, on “nature,” as it lives and 
grows around us, for an answer. Now, nature produces useful ob- 
jects—things with a beauty of their own—but clearly brought into 
existence for use: animals, e. g., corn, and fruits. 

If we consider man as the visible master of the earth, and ani- 
mals as subjects of his, then the animals in the first place, and the 
fruits that sustain both him and the animals, are the creatures most 
useful to him. He and they have certain wants: they and the fruits 
are the sources from which these wants are supplied. Now, amongst 
the countless order of vegetable productions, how many are useable 
for food? how many produce eatable fruits at all? Bread, as far 
as tradition can carry us back, has been the staff of man’s life. A 
few animals form part of his food; a few others become his servants, 
help him to till the earth, to grind the corn, to give him eggs and 
rear their young for him, or to hunt and take for him what is wild, 
and to carry him and his goods to and fro according to his wish. 
A few fruits are useful to him rather as delicacies than dependable 
sources of nourishment. 

But if horses and dogs, camels and asses and oxen, are his ser- 
vants, and a few more animals are useful to him for food,—of what 
immense numbers has he no real need! And excepting hounds and 
horses, those he does use have comparatively little beauty. The 
wonderful and beautiful animals we see in the Zoological Gardens 
and other menageries are of no use. Many are our enemies; many 
live and die in primeval forests, receding and disappearing before 
the step of man, glorifying with graceful forms or brilliant plumage 
solitudes that the foot of man has never trodden. 

Of what use, in the sense in which we are speaking here, are all 
these wonderful creatures? Men may take them, tame them in a 
measure, or destroy them, but have no need of them. Of birds and 
animals that man leaves room for, great numbers are useless. The 
hawk, the raven, the swallow, and so on, are of no use. If, as we 
hear now on all sides, the birds are friends to us, and are so by 
destroying insects, what is this but saying that one set of useless 
creatures subsists in order to find food for another? Others again 
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are requisite for them; and so on in a long chain. The vegetable 
world shows us a similar side. If corn and fruits are useful to us, 
and green herbs and grasses to our beasts, how few there are of 
these! The flowers, which are the glory of vegetable things, are for 
delight, and not for use; and, as in the case of animals, vast num- 
bers of plants and flowers are known to bloom and grow where the 
feet rarely tread; some flourish most and are most beautiful where 
the air would be pestilential to men. So again the mountains and 
the sea contain recesses and creatures living or growing, which can- 
not be seen, but of which we know enough to be certain of their 
beauty. 

Man is the only being that can enjoy beauty; and there are 
places in the earth and the vast extent of the sea which can never 
be his. Yet this superabundant beauty is every where; and vast 
tribes and genera of beautiful creatures succeed each other and 
perish, giving place to other kinds, though men get only glimpses 
of them, and have but heard enough to know of this truth. 

We see, besides, that while to grow corn and eatable fruits 
tillage and care are wanted, yet the flowers neither toil nor spin. 
Though they are capable of enlargement or greater vividness of 
colour, or of other developments, yet they will come into bloom and 
be beautiful in their own places of their own accord. “ Useful” 
nature requires and is obedient to the will and the exertions of 
men: were it not so, they would perish. But Beautiful nature goes 
on whether they are present or absent; subsisted for long ages 
where man had never come, and springs to life again over the ruined 
cloister or the shattered tower, after its owner or its occupant has 
‘been driven from it never to return. 

This beauty, then, continues independently of any helper, even 
of any human wiiness,—a perpetual declaration of glory; and we 
see it or hear of it, wonder at or love it, but with no thought that 
it is useful to us. Such is the answer nature gives us, when we look 
around us to find out the relative rank and importance of its beauty 
as compared with its usefulness. 

We may observe, besides, that before useful things men are 
equal; that with all possible command of wealth and opportunity, 
the possession of land or of produce of all kinds, no one can in- 
crease his capacity for enjoying useful things except to a very 
limited degree. A rich possessor cannot eat much more, or wear 
warmer clothes than a poor man could. He may use horses and 
the services of other men, but his body undergoes no substantial 
change by the abundance of useful appliances; and for the: less 
wealthy, if they have enough, they have as much as he has. The 
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inequality is slight as regards the capacity of satisfying actual 
wants. On the other hand, regarding the pleasures of the eye, as 
of the ear, this capacity is often wholly reversed; men of few 
wants, slender means, and infirm bodies having powers of enjoying 
these pleasures as much as the richest and those most keenly alive 
to bodily gratifications. Though, indeed, the pleasures of the eye 
and the ear may be enjoyed to a high degree by those who are 
indulgent in the pleasures of sense generally, yet there remains a 
certain antagonism between the two; indulgence in the latter 
having a tendency to blunt the capacity of refinement in the 
former, so that what we commonly call self-indulgence is wont to 
dull and thicken our taste for these more refined pleasures. If it 
is conceivable that the two classes of enjoyments may be equally 
within the reach of the same person, we do not find it so often 
—in fact, perhaps never. It is from this attempted union that 
what we mean by the word “vulgarity” creeps over the taste of 
individuals and of periods of society. Immense wealth is thus com- 
monly found allied to coarseness and vulgarity in taste, and thence to 
lead to profusion, voluptuousness, and degradation in Art. 

The consideration, however, of this matter of vulgarity would 
take us too long for the present. It arises from a disregard of the 
true dignity of beauty and an over-estimate of the importance of 
some other desirable qualities. We pass on now to another point, 
one of very great significance in the treatment of Art-criticism,— 
the imperfection we see in the creation around us. If Beauty be 
so important—if it be the type and suggestion of so much, and be 
capable of giving us so true and so desirable a source of enjoyment, 
how is it that “ nature” is ever otherwise than perfect and complete? 
We have already considered the fact, disheartening and sad, that 
there is in the world a counter-agency that seems to reverse the order 
of created things, and to bring them to nothing; but it is also true 
that many productions are in their own nature perishable: that is, 
are doing their work and showing their beauty only for a time, and 
are always bringing to maturity their fruits and seeds—the principle 
of their reproduction—and that for this renewal they must make way. 
The principle of vitality is gathered up with seed or root; the colours 
fade, the leaf dries up, it is dissolved into its own chemical elements, 
and, combining with others in the earth and the air, it prepares for 
a new life and fresh beauty, true to its own type, but each year or 
period of renewal wholly new, and with something of its own and 
original. This is the decay of succession; but as far as beauty goes, 
these stages of life show in each stage beauty they did not show at 
first; and relative perfection and beauty, time and purpose considered, 
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is found to consist with this onward move and ceaseless change. 
Foliage is quite as beautiful in autumn as in spring ; often far more 
so. Orchards in fruit have a beauty different, but not inferior to 
that which belongs to them when they are in flower. This principle 
holds less, of course, in regard to animal life. 

Over and above all the variations of beauty, however, to which 
the course of nature is liable, and the blots or losses that natural 
objects betray, we are met by the phenomenon that perfection in 
beautiful objects is rare. Few of as have seen perfect specimens of 
complicated organic life. As this life is less complex, perfection is 
more common; but in proportion to the beauty and variety of struc- 
ture, to the delicacy of adjustment of parts, and the number of func- 
tions, this perfection is found wanting. If we were to examine 
vegetable growth, we should find that grasses, leaves, corn-stalks, 
flowers of the simpler kind may be met with all complete, but also 
all alike,— full of delicate variation when closely examined, but 
appearing alike, having all their proper characteristics, but, as 
these are few, showing little to common observers by which one can 
be discerned from another. But who meets with a perfect oak-tree ? 
or if he does, how many can he remember? Proprietors who are 
proud of their timber take us up to one or two special trees of vari- 
ous kinds and point to them as very choice examples, but they are 
but few. Culture and careful treatment improve them; and now and 
then, as in the New Forest, may be seen the happy result of a seed 
dropping in a peculiar patch of soil, and becoming, from favouring 
circumstances of shelter, moisture, and the like, an example of what 
a tree may be. Beauty is not wanting because of this imperfection ; 
sémetimes a strange and imposing grandeur accompanies it, and 
supplies the want; but a certain completeness, harmony, and satis- 
faction accompany perfection, and impart to us a pleasure which is 
over and above what we get from seeing the general beauty of 
ordinary and even of good specimens of the object, whatever 
it be. 

In organic animal life this rule holds still more. Creatures of 
extremely simple construction, with few functions to do, and that 
come into existence for the shortest time and in the most over- 
powering numbers, seeming as it were difficult to find or conceive of 
as imperfect, while larger, more complicated creatures, with variety 
of parts and degrees of intelligence, are as difficult to meet with in 
perfection; and so on till we come to man. And as animals come 
into contact with man they have to give way before him and die out. 
Those only remain that are useful to him as servants. And amongst 
these perfection of form and beauty and special perfection of powers 
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become rarer under his culture, though for his general uses this cul- 
ture produces more serviceable combination. 

Thus we find special races of dogs and horses with special in- 
stinctive gifts merging in breeds of animals uniting these special 
gifts to some extent, but with a loss of intensity in each. And 
these cultivated animals are more rarely met with perfect than has 
been the case in the races from which they sprung. 

If from these we rise to the consideration of human beauty, we 
find indeed that that culture which we speak of under the word “ ci- 
vilisation” enlarges the powers of man, and, if not abused, opens to 
him a higher range of thought, a wider and a firmer grasp of every 
thing within his reach; but it makes him also a creature more com- 
plicated. The beauty of which a mixed and cultivated race or nation 
has the capacity is far beyond that of an unmixed race. But the 
full attainment of this magnificent type is more rare than the full 
attainment of the beauty of a less varied kind. Races which retain 
or have formerly retained one special type are, on the other hand, 
more alike in their component individuals; and such beauty and 
perfection as that race shows is oftener seen, and more evenly ap- 
proaches its perfect development. Thus if we observe lower families 
of men, among Hottentots or other races that have gone on unchang- 
ing for long ages, each man or woman has gathered in himself more 
of the perfections of his race, inferior as that perfection is, than we 
find in the mixed races of Europe. 

But if the total sum of perfection is in man infinitely beyond that 
of other created things, and of highly-cultivated men vastly beyond 
that of more uncultivated and wilder people, that perfect type is more 
rarely to be met with. The variety of beauty will be greater, many 
of its characteristics more subtle, and demanding more observation 
from us; but perfection rare. Not necessarily; for the intercom- 
munion of races, the free-trade of thought in its legitimate channels 
—the making brothers instead of enemies of the families of the earth 
—is in itself an object to be desired, an end intended. According as 
this purpose is honestly carried out, the resources of men must neces- 
sarily grow, their attainments ought to be greater and more various, 
their natural beauty and visible perfection must be of a higher kind. 
Still, perfection—that is, complete perfection, the rare, harmonious, 
imposing gift, so wonderful, so attractive when we see and under- 
stand it in vegetation or amongst animals—is indeed rare. We 
might expect it to be more common. The time might come—many 
shallow minds think it is coming—when it will be common. As a 
fact it is not so. 

To understand Art, as to understand any other results of delicate 
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human faculties, it is necessary to bear this imperfectness in mind. 
Art is not philosophy, but a way and a result of the contemplation 
of outward visible things, representing their beauty and their har- 
mony. Both beauty and harmony may coexist with much imperfec- 
tion. It is not the true part of Art to “make up” the imperfections 
and deficiencies of things we see, or, as is said, “to improve nature ;” 
far from it. It is the business of the artist to see; and to imagine 
is to see in a certain sense. Thoroughly imaginative men and tho- 
roughly imaginative works put before us objects, scenes, histories, in 
a way so thoroughly in accordance with visible “nature,” however 
imperfect, that we recognise them for their truth. Their power is 
in a ratio with the simplicity and the “naturalness” of their details. 
Phidias and Homer, Dante and Michael Angelo, Raphael and Shake- 
speare, hold their sway over us by the intensity with which they see 
and portray “nature,” with all its want of perfection on it. As often 
as not their charm consists in the exceeding accuracy with which they 
record very common occurrences and very obvious suggestions, while 
weak men strain after the sublime, or soften off the rough genuine- 
ness of real life. 

So much, then, of the beauty of the natural world, and of its 
liability to loss and destruction,—of its fulness, and of the rarity of 
absolute perfection. 

Let us say a word or two as to the easiness or difficulty of rightly 
observing these beautiful aspects of nature. 

We may begin by remarking how seldom we make a good use of 
our eyes in common matters. We do not really see what is under 
our very noses. It sounds an anomaly to say so, but the inaccuracy 
of‘the impressions ordinary people receive from what passes before 
them is as undeniable as it is continuous. The grounds on which 
pleaders trust to baffle their opponents is the uncertainty of these 
impressions on the part of eye-witnesses of very simple occurrences. 
The eye, indeed, is an accurate instrument; but the observer is 
not conscious of the impressions the eye receives. The mind has 
not properly directed the eye. Cross-examinations rouse the ob- 
server's thought. His memory is forced back on the things or 
actions referred to; and after many efforts the mind does often 
find out and bring forward, under this pressure, the true images 
which the eye brought before it, but which were not observed at the 
time. 

To be a good and careful observer of outward beauty in the 
natural world, and to be able to direct the eye wisely, is the real 
foundation of criticism of Art. We know whether Art is true or 
not in proportion to our accuracy in the observation of nature. It is. 
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because of the excessive inaccuracy of ordinary eyes that false prin- 
ciples are accepted in Art, and become perpetuated. 

Want of observation of nature is not all either. Much of our 
inaccuracy is doubtless owing to the enormous field of our vision ; 
so very many objects are before the eye. Things pleasing or beau- 
tiful succeed one another so unceasingly, that we cannot recollect 
them or fix our attention on them all, and indeed do but hazily see 
any of them. 

But there remains, besides this, the difficulty of accurately seein 
many things we do look at and do try to take in. We all know 
how difficult it is to follow the flight of birds that are like in colour 
to the ground over which they fly; to make out writing to which 
we are unused; how foreign languages seem to be gabbled over 
with which we are but partly familiar, the brain requiring time to 
make out the impressions which the senses receive, though the senses 
themselves take in these impressions, as mere impressions of sense, 
just as quickly as they would if the mind were familiar with the 
subject. Most people indeed could be taught to observe nature accu- 
rately, were their attention rightly and steadily directed. 

The faculty of observing and recording these impressions in pic- 
tures, or other representations addressed to the eye, makes men ar- 
tists, and may be taught; and the faculty of doing this with ease and 
unfailing certainty, and of taking in all the complex relations of ob- 
jects or persons with other objects and persons under varying circum- 
stances, is imagination. This is a gift. We cannot expect training to 
give it tous. Those who have this faculty are poets ; and poets are 
uncommon people. By poets we do not mean writers only, but those 
who can put before us, whether on their canvas, their marble, or their 
pages, true and beautiful images. Poetry, in whatever way expressed, 
is always affecting us, as we have already remarked, by its extraordi- 
nary perception and accurate record of actual things—the smallest as 
well as the greatest. 

Poets in any form have been few. In Art they have been our 
guides to the observation of nature. When the observations of 
artists are weak and untrue, we are likely to see nature amiss. 
When they continue so for long, they create a vicious tradition, and 
our love and knowledge of Art are impaired accordingly. 

How then are we to expect at a time like the present, when Art, 
though abundant, is so generally an object of ostentation on one side 
and commercial profit on the other, to form sound principles for the 
judgment of Beauty? The kinds of Art are so various and views of 
the subject so discordant, and we live so much on the revival and 
reproduction of the works of former days, that, without devoting 
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some real thought to the subject, false and specious attractiveness 
cannot be at once set aside, but will corrupt the taste and give a 
false bias to the judgment. But what holds good in nature is also 
true of Art. By attention and observation we shall begin to see 
what is really before us; and when the eye distinguishes objects 
that at first seem confused and overpowering from their number 
and juxtaposition, the mind will begin to reason on the order, har- 
mony, or otherwise, of the system before it. Some works of great 
artists—the sculptures of the Elgin room or the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine chapel—are not likely to be ever misobserved; but a vast field 
of the finest art is not to be understood without some real amount 
of patient study. No one will spend such attention without reaping 
the benefit of it. Supposing even an observer to be wholly out of 
reach of the traditions of Art, and to make for himself reflections the 
most original, and to see or learn to look for very special qualities in 
Art, this would but add a keenness to his relish for acknowledged 
traditions when pointed out, if he did not end by finding them sooner 
or later for himself. 

It is to be observed that Art is as fully open to the judgment of 
those who are not themselves artists as of those who are. Criticism, 
indeed, is more just, and the judgment better balanced, in those who 
are not poets or inventors. The two operations represent two sets 
of faculties wholly different. Great inventors form their conceptions 
in a way altogether beyond analysis or description, while judgments 
are formed by a logical and argumentative process. A great musi- 
cian may be no composer; and painters and sculptors of real imagi- 
native power would be unable to account for their own productions, 
Would obey the rules of their art by instinct, and pass beyond them 
from time to time with unerring success. 

It is again true, however difficult to account for it, that fondness 
for Art in then of the very greatest minds, if they have not directed 
their powers that way, is no security against the weakest preferences. 
Men of strong will, keen intellectual force and vast acquirements, 
turn often towards Art as a relaxation, as they might play with 
children, and find solace in the softness of weak productions. 

This is from no want of capacity to distinguish between softness 
and tenderness, but from want of attention, and from the natural 
tendency of strong and laborious men to love what is unlike them- 
selves, or supplies what they seem to lack. However it is to be 
explained, it is true that men, societies—one might almost say gene- 
rations of great men—are to be found with childish preferences in 
Art. An age that constructs ships like the Great Eastern and 
bridges like that over the Menai is pleased with the most transpa- 
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rent feebleness of lath-and-plaster and the poorest platitudes of our 
contractors’ architecture. 

It would perhaps be better, and take us further in the direction 
of real refinement, if these sickly tributes to the charms of Art were 
left out of most of our modern life altogether. If we can give atten- 
tion to useful works alone,—if it be right and best for a nation to 
absorb itself in the pursuit of money, and the national faculties in 
making works that have the increase of money for their one sole 
object,—it would be wise to acknowledge that Art cannot be super- 
added without effort, as a flourish altogether supererogatory. 

Then indeed we should perceive that the pursuit of Art is some- 
thing altogether different, something absorbing and serious; that 
Beauty is in itself an object, and an object distinct from “ utility.” 
We should see, from considering the analogy of the Creation about 
us, what a place in it and what a value beauty and beautiful things 
have; of what a dignity the contemplation of this vast field must be, 
silently inviting us to disregard that which ministers to and multi- 
plies wants and weaknesses, and to consider this vast field itself, 
with its wonderful growth and productions. Can it be so constantly 
before and round about us for nothing? If it is not so, is it not 
worth our study ? 

Art indeed, like other admirable energies of man, so noble in 
reason, so excellent in faculty, may be abused, or it may be used 
for ends beside its own. We do not enter on this question,—the 
moral good or the moral evil to which Art may be turned. 

To love Art is our natural bent; to enjoy it is in the reach of 
every one. But this enjoyment is no part of any natural instinct 
that craves, as the palate craves, for its satisfaction; and to reach 
it we must be at the pains of a certain measure of mental effort. 
The beauty that draws the eyes, the harmony of sounds that enter 
through the ear, must be wooed with full and serious intention. He 
who is great with the one niay be altogether a fool with the other; 
but excellence both in the one and in the other is for the delight, not 
of the artist or composer alone, but of every one who will look and 


listen without impatience. 
J. HH. P. 
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Saints of the Desert. 


——_———— 


No. IX. 


1. Some old men came to Abbot Antony; who, to try their 
spirits, proposed to them a difficult passage of Scripture. 

As each in turn did his best to explain it, Antony said: “ You 
have not hit it.” 

Till Abbot Joseph said: “I give it up.” 

Then cried Antony: “ He has hit it; for he owns he does not 
know it.” 


2. When the Abbot Arsenius was at the point of death, his 
brethren noted that he wept. They said then: “Is it so? art thou 
too afraid, O Father?” 

He answered: “It is so; and the fear that is now upon me has 
been with me ever since I became a monk.” 

And so he went to sleep. 


3. Abbot Pastor said: “We cannot keep out bad thoughts, as 
we cannot stop the wind rushing through the door; but we can resist 
them when they come.” 


4. Abbot Besarion said, when he was dying: “A monk ought to 
be all eye, as the Cherubim and Seraphim.” 


_ 5. They asked Abbot Macarius how they ought to pray. 

The old man made answer: “ No need to be voluble in prayer; 
but stretch forth thy hands frequently, and say, ‘ Lord, as Thou wilt, 
and as Thou knowest, have mercy on me.’ And if war is coming on, 
say, ‘Help!’ And He, who Himself knoweth what is expedient for 


thee, will show thee mercy.” 


6. On a festival, when the monks were at table, one cried out 
to the servers, “ J eat nothing dressed, so bring me some salt.” 

Blessed Theodore made reply: “My brother, better were it to 
have even secretly eaten flesh in thy cell than thus loudly to have 
refused it.” 


7. An old man said: “ A monk’s cell is that golden Babylonian 
furnace, in which the Three Children found the Son of God.” 


J.H.N. 
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Early Married Rite of Marie Antoinette. 


—_o0—— 


Tue life of Marie Antoinette, which began in the purple and ended 
on the scaffold, was less free from trial and trouble in its seemingly 
brightest stages than we are wont to suppose. Born in the lap of 
greatness, endowed with some of nature’s choicest gifts, wedded 
while yet a child to the heir of France,—she was at first looked on 
with coldness by him, and by most of the French court; and she 
had to fight her way to the full possession of her husband’s heart, as 
many a woman of meaner degree and less innate pride could not 
have condescended to do. To be loved by all was the dream of her 
youth, and she found most of her new relatives and intimate asso- 
ciates systematically arrayed against her. Enthusiastic popularity, 
it is true, waited on her bright beauty and winning grace whenever 
she appeared in public. For a long time she seemed the idol of the 
nation; but an under-current of hostile feeling from the royal family 
was ever at work against her. Too generous for suspicion, too 
lightly gay for prudence, she made no account of low intrigue or 
petty jealousy; and secure in her freedom from evil intention, she 
forgot the duty of aiming higher, and bartered queenly dignity for 
frivolous amusements and the incense breathed to her womanly 
fascinations. The whispered tales insidiously set afloat gradually 
penetrated downwards, till that fair innocent sovereign became 
branded to the mind of the multitude, not only as the enemy of 
France, but as the gay despiser of all moral ties. Nevertheless, 
taught and matured by sorrow, Marie Antoinette fulfilled nobly her 
part as wife and queen during her later and most trying years; and 
when royalty perished in the storm of revolution, she threaded her 
calm way with dignity to the scaffold through long scenes of cruel 
outrage and keenest mental torture. 

Born at Vienna, the 2d of November 1755, she was the youngest 
child of Marie Thérése and of Francois, duc de Lorraine. In stature 
small, but finely formed, she was especially remarkable for graceful 
carriage, and for the winning softness of her look and manner. Her 
brilliant complexion was enhanced by the profusion of her light 
glossy auburn hair; her large blue eyes, that could flash with the 
haughtiness of an imperial race, sometimes swam tenderly, but were 
mostly sparkling with frolic and mirth; innocence and childish gaiety 
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lent charms to each expression or motion. Such was Marie Antoinette 
when, at little past fourteen, she reached Versailles, to become the 
Dauphin’s wife. 

Her education had not been so carefully attended to as we might 
have expected: either the Empress was too much engaged with state 
affairs, or, as would seem much more likely, the young princess her- 
self was too incorrigibly gay to be very studious. French was then 
the language generally used at her mother’s court both for conver- 
sation and letter-writing. Marie Antoinette spoke that language 
and German with perfect fluency, and without any accent; her let- 
ters, however, betray many faults, not only of style, but also of 
spelling: the former is often very pleasing nevertheless. Some 
early letters would even seem beyond her age in this respect, and 
therefore to have undergone correction. Her handwriting continued 
for many years an unformed scrawl, that called forth reproaches 
from the Empress, and made Marie Antoinette tremble lest her letters 
should be seen by Madame du Barry. * Besides the two languages 
mentioned above, she knew a little Italian, and studied music with 
some success. After her marriage with the Dauphin had been de- 
finitively arranged, towards the close of 1768, professors of all kinds 
were in constant attendance to perfect her education, but with no 
very remarkable results, except in the lighter branches of deport- 
ment, dancing, and singing. Two actors, Dufresne and Sainville, 
had first been chosen to give her the last finish in French declama- 
tion; but on learning afterwards the irregularity of their lives, Marie 
Thérése selected the Abbé de Vermond for the general superintend- 
ence of her daughter’s studies. The Abbé was a conscientious well- 
informed man, and quite devoted to his pupil, but devoid of zeal, and 
with little intelligence. He kept aloof from evil or from intrigue 
of any kind, but did not possess the moral energy requisite for 
guiding another, and especially one in such a difficult position as the 
Dauphiness of France. 

Though her ambition was much gratified by the match, it was 
not without many an anxious pang that Marie Thérése consigned 
her fair and innocent child to the dangerous atmosphere of French 
corruption at this period. Louis the’ Fifteenth was dragging out 
the last portion of his wretched career; Madame du Barry reigned 
supreme at court,—held levees and received ambassadors exactly as 
if she shared the throne. The king’s only son had been dead five 
years, leaving behind him five children; of whom the eldest, after- 
wards Louis the Sixteenth, was only one year older than his bride 
Marie Antoinette. The other four were: the Comte de Provence 
and the Comte d’Artois, subsequently married. to two sisters, prin- 
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cesses of the house of Savoy; Clotilde, afterwards queen of Sardinia ; 
and Madame Elizabeth. 

The Dauphin held his father’s memory in great affection and 
respect; he had inherited his virtues, and shared his deep disgust 
at the vices that disgraced the French court. M. de Choisenl, the 
negotiator of his marriage, was peculiarly distasteful to him, both 
as having behaved disrespectfully to the late Dauphin, and as having 
deeply injured religion by the expulsion of the Jesuits. A shade of 
this dislike fell at first on the young archduchess, conducted into 
France by Choiseul. Moreover, the Dauphin, though so good, was 
by nature heavy and dull; he was fond of violent sports and of 
mechanics, but did not care for the society of women. Marie An- 
toinette, light-hearted even to frivolity, abashed his shy reserve. It 
was long ere her virtues and gentle attentions, though so powerfully 
aided by native charms, could quite win for her the heart of the 
young prince. 

The old king only noticed his granddaughter by fits and starts. 
Madame du Barry was very exacting, and seldom satisfied with the 
degree of attention wrung from /a petite rousse, as she disdainfully 
called Marie Antoinette. The king’s three daughters instinctively 
disliked their new niece, and were moreover resolved on keeping 
sway over the Dauphin’s mind. But they wished also to win Marie 
Antoinette; and she leant strongly towards aunts dear to her hus- 
band,—good pious women, though narrow-minded and intriguing, 
and who had the merit in her eyes of being uncompromisingly 
opposed to Madame du Barry. Marie Thérése often warned her 
daughter against yielding to their influence. During all this time 
the court saw little in Marie Antoinette but a foreign princess 
without firm hold on her husband’s affections, and liable to be 
set aside as giving no heirs to the throne; the Comte de Provence 
(Louis the Eighteenth), who was always calculating, sought to do 
her harm by stealth; and the Comte d’Artois (Charles the Tenth), 
who was really fond of her, injured her nevertheless in public opi- 
nion through his character for dissipation, which cast a shade over 
their intimacy. M. de la Vanguyon, Governor to the Dauphin and 
his brothers, was the decided enemy of Marie Antoinette. 

The Dauphiness, despite her levity, had tact that enabled her 
to judge pretty fairly those around her. She never wholly trusted 
M. de Provence; and though liking his brother better, knew that 
not much reliance could be placed on him either. But she was both 
too noble-minded and too volatile to be constantly on her guard. 

As often occurs, she was her own greatest enemy. Nothing did 
her more harm than the childish way in which she yielded to her 
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love of ridicule, and put off all restraint not absolutely necessary for 
good conduct; whereas in France appearances are always respected, 
even when realities fail to be so. Her lady-in-waiting or gouvernante, 
Madame de Noailles, afterwards Maréchale de Mouchy, a person of 
great virtue and good sense, but stiffand rigid in manner, was 
secretly styled Madame I’Etiquette. Indeed, all the ladies about 
court were divided into three classes by the giddy Dauphiness : 
those growing old she called les siécles; those supposed to aim 
at peculiar propriety were denominated collets-montés; and the 
more talkative rejoiced in the epithet of paquets. Few persons 
pardon satire from royalty, considering it with truth as an unge- 
nerous abuse of power. Women, of course, are less forgiving on 
such a score, and Frenchwomen least of all the sex. No nation 
applies the social lash with greater nicety, and resents its application 
more vindictively. That a German should presume to let fly shafts 
at French manners and elegance was much too intolerable to be borne 
with patience. 

The Dauphiness had one true friend at court, and that was M. de 
Mercy-Argenteau, the Austrian ambassador. To him Marie Thérése 
perpetually refers her for advice, sometimes forgetting how necessary 
it was for her popularity that Marie Antoinette should cease to be 
German and become thoroughly French. M. de Choiseul, who had 
hoped firmly to base his own credit on the gratitude of the future 
queen of France, found himself set aside six months after the royal 
marriage. His successor as head of the ministry, the Duc d’ Aiguil- 
lon, was a creature of Madame du Barry, and consequently opposed 
to the Dauphiness.* 


* The works lately published concerning Marie Antoinette are three in 
number, The volume due to M. von Arneth gives 163 letters exchanged 
between the Empress Marie Thérése and her daughter during the years that 
intervene from 1770 to the death of the former in 1780. Ninety-three of 
these were penned by Marie Antoinette. Most of the letters contained in 
M. D’Hunolstein’s collection are addressed to her sister, the Duchesse de 
Saxe-Teschen. In the four volumes published by M. Feuillet de Conches 
the correspondence chiefly emanates from Louis the Sixteenth and Madame 
Elizabeth ; but there are also four interesting letters by Marie Antoinette, 
that relate her first impressions regarding the royal family of France. These 
four were perhaps partly corrected as to style ; but the others are far too un- 
reserved to have been intended for any save her mother’s eye. Our readers 
are perhaps aware that a controversy is now on foot as to the genuineness 
of some of the letters contained in these collections. A professor of Bonn, 
Dr. Sybel, has attacked them in a German review ; and his arguments have 
appeared to some critics as worthy of attention. They are grounded chiefly 
on the difference of style which is to be observed between some of the un- 
doubtedly authentic letters and others that are placed by their side, The 
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Four years passed between her marriage and the time when she 
became queen; and, despite the enmities around her, she appears to 
have spent her time very happily. According to the minute account 
given to Marie Thérése, she. rose at half-past nine or ten, dressed, 
said morning prayers, and then went to visit her aunts, where she 
generally found the king. At eleven her hair was dressed, and she 
received visits while putting on her rouge and washing her hands; 
after these preliminaries the men present withdrew, but the women 
remained while her toilet was completed. Mass was always said at 
twelve, and the dauphiness either went to chapel with the king and 
his daughters, or, if the former did not attend, alone with the Dau- 
phin. She and her husband then dined together, the public being 
admitted indiscriminately to look on. After this meal she retired 
with the Dauphin to his apartment, or if he were occupied went to 
her own, where she read, wrote, or worked with her needle. At 
three she went again to see mesdames, and the king was mostly 
there; at four the Abbé de Vermond came to give instruction, and an 
hour later the music- or singing-master attended. At half-past six 
she and the Dauphin again returned to the apartments of mesdames, 
where they played at cards till nine, or else went out to walk. Then 
mesdames supped with the Dauphiness, unless the king took that 
meal with his daughters, in which case Marie Antoinette came in when 
it was over. Sometimes, if Louis the Fifteenth arrived late, she 
stretched herself to sleep on a sofa till he made his appearance. 

One of her great pleasures was riding, and Marie Thérése con- 
stantly blamed the indulgence of this taste as contrary to health and 
good looks. “ You will spoil your complexion and your figure; it 
is even dangerous for you to ride en homme. You promise at least 


attack is made on the French collections, the work of Von Arneth being 
above all suspicion. Besides internal evidence, there are some considerable 
difficulties raised by external arguments. The Revue des deux Mondes has 
made light of the controversy, as an explosion of German scepticism in criti- 
cal matters, not unprompted by national animosity. M. Eugéne Veuillot, in the 
Revue du Monde Catholique, has taken the opposite side. The chief point 
in his argument strikes us as singularly weak. Both M. D’Hunolstein and 
M. Feuillet de Conches give a letter of Marie Antoinette to her mother dated 
Dee. 7, 1771, in which she mentions Madame du Barry, “dont je ne vous ai 
jamais parlé,” or “reparlé.” But it is clear, says M. Veuillot, that she had 
often mentioned Madame du Barry before in her correspondence ; therefore 
the letter is false. » The expression is strange, but easily explained as an 
allusion to a reproach from Marie Thérése, who found that her daughter 
sometimes held her tongue about matters on which she had been lectured. 
On the whole, no sufficient case has been yet made out against the letters. 
Some of them may have passed through the hands of different copyists, and 
this may account for seme discrepancies. 
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never to hunt on horseback, and I-rely on this promise.” But a 
little later on Marie Thérése reproaches her daughter with having 
failed on this point, and the Dauphiness assures her that she only 
followed the stag once, and that but for a short time. Newspapers, 
however, told other tales, and the Empress upbraids her for insincerity 
still more than for the fault itself. “It wounds me, I acknowledge, 
and throws shade over the confidence reposed in you.” Marie 
Antoinette replies : 


“You punish me severely for my forgetfulness. Above all cast away 
that painful shade as to my want of confidence in you ; such a suspicion 
would make me miserable. I told you the exact truth as to the king’s 
and M. le Dauphin’s approbation ; but it is also true that my com- 
plaisance on this head has no great merit. I should not dare to affirm 
that I was careful on horseback if I had not the testimony of my two 
grooms, who never leave my side, and who are very steady people.” 


It has been seen in the distribution of her day that the Dau- 
phiness passed many hours with her aunts, and court gossip attri- 
buted to them a large share of influence. Marie Thérése, as we 
have said, grew alarmed : 


“ All acounts agree in saying that you are entirely led by mesdames, 
and Mercy confirms the same. Look over my instructions on this 
head. I esteem and like the princesses; but they have never made 
themselves either liked or esteemed by their family nor by the public. 
Would you follow on the same path ?” 


Marie Antoinette in her reply did not mention the aunts at all; 
but this silence only increased her mother’s anxiety : 


“That was the important part of my letter, and it is therein espe- 
cially, my dear daughter, that you ought to be guided by me. Do my 
counsels and my affection deserve less return than theirs? The thought 
wrings my heart. Compare their reputation—it pains me to say so 
much—with my own. What success have they met with in the world ? 
I am far from comparing myself to these respectable princesses in 
real merit ; but I cannot help repeating that they have never known 
how to make themselves esteemed or loved. By dint of weakness and 
ennui they have rendered themselves odious and ridiculous. You are 
taking the same road, and you would have me keep silence. No, I 
love you too much for that; and your affected reserve showing little 
chance of amendment only grieves me the more.” 

“ Indeed, my dear mamma,” then answered Marie Antoinette, 
“ whatever my affection for my aunts, I had not consulted them on the 
matter (Madame du Barry). I should never dream of putting them 
in comparison with my beloved and revered mother ; their faults are 
not lost on me; but I believe all this is greatly exaggerated in the 
accounts given to you.” 
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Madame du Barry was another and greater source of uneasiness 
to the anxious mother. Marie Thérése, notwithstanding her reli- 
gion, often suffered state reasons to influence her decisions. She 
could even stoop to flatter Madame de Pompadonr, calling her “ My 
dear friend.” From similat motives she wished her daughter to 
treat Madame du Barry politely. Marie Antoinetie’s repugnanc. 
for the favourite, and her impolicy in showing it so openly, do credit 
to her heart and delicacy of feeling. When Marie Thérése, led on 
by the wish of worldly success for her daughter, desired she should 
please the old king by showing positive attentions to his favourite, 
Marie Antoinette, with true sense of right, refused; she saw what 
her mother only heard of; she instinctively felt that the future queen 
should already shape her course according to her own conscience ; 
and if she went beyond what was necessary on this head, the line to 
be kept was assuredly delicate in the extreme, and she was moreover 
secure of approbation from her husband and his aunts. 

In one of the earliest letters after her marriage the Dauphiness 
writes : 
“The king is full of kindness towards me, and I love him dearly ; 
but his weakness for Madame du Barry is truly pitiable: she is the 
silliest and most impertinent creature that can be imagined. She has 
been playing at cards with us every evening at Marly, and twice sat 
next tome. She did not talk to me, nor did I exactly try to begin a 
conversation with her ; I spoke to her, however, when necessary.” 


In another letter she entreats her mother not to believe the 
fables transmitted from the French court, but to place confidence 
rather in Mercy and herself: 


“T have many reasons for thinking that the king does not of him- 
self wish me to talk with Ja Barry; besides, he has never mentioned 
any such desire to me. Since he knows of my refusal he has been 
even kinder than before; and if you could see all going on here, you 
would easily believe that a word could not possibly satisfy this woman 
and her set: the same thing would have to be done over again con- 
stantly...... To show you the injustice of la Barry’s friends, I 
must tell you that I spoke to her at Marly—nor doI mean that I 
never will; but I cannot agree to fixing a day and hour for conversing 
with her, and thus afford her the triumph of blazoning it beforehand. 
Forgive my vivacity on this head—your dear letter gave me so much 
pain—and never doubt, sweet mamma, my warm affection and devoted 
respect.” 


But Marie Thérése was not satisfied with the explanations re- 
ceived; she had heard other details from Mercy : 

“ After knowing what the king wished, you failed in duty towards 
VOL. Ul. ce 
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him ; and what good reason can you allege? not one. You have no 
right to consider /a Barry otherwise than as a lady admitted to court 
and to the king’s society. You are his first subject, and you owe him 
submission ; it is your place to give example to the courtiers. If any 
meanness or familiarity were required, neither I nor any one else could 
advise you to it; but a trifling word, a certain politeness—not for the 
lady herself, but for your grandfather and benefactor—why do you 
omit it? Through shameful condescension for people who have won 
you over by pleasure-parties on horseback or on donkeys, pastimes 
shared with children and dogs.” 


In addition to this taunting reproof, Marie Thérése next accuses 
the Dauphiness of having defended herself with impatience rather 
than as repenting her fault. Marie Antoinette answers most sweetly : 
“T can assure you that however strongly expressed, it was not im- 
patience I felt, but regret at having displeased you. Just now I am 
left pretty quiet; nor can the friends of that creature pretend I treat 
them ill.” When New Year’s-day came round, she took the oppor- 
tunity of showing some civility to Madame du Barry. 

Marie Antoinette certainly did not always comply with her 
mother’s advice. Though not ceasing to be German in heart, she 
became French also in her affections and ideas; and discrepancies 
of opinion naturally grew up between them. Marie Thérése con- 
tinued to blame Madame ma chére fille even after she became queen, 
without any sort of punctilio. Marie Antoinette sometimes eluded 
counsels, but never cooled in her tenderness for her mother. No 
detail was too trifling for the vigilance of Marie Thérése: she would 
exhort her daughter not to be negligent in dress, to keep her teeth 
clean, and offered to send her stays from Vienna. At other times 
she cautions her against extravagance in following the fashions. 
More than once the Empress remarks with indignation that Marie 
Antoinette has been wanting in attentions for Austrians who visited 
the French court, and adjures her to remain bonne ullemande. She 
blames her for being engrossed with young favourites, for neglecting 
age and merit, and also for seeking less to please. “Comment! 
l’Antoinette & 12 ans savait recevoir trés-joliment son monde, et 
la Dauphine 4 cette heure aurait de l’embarras. Ne vous accou- 
tumez pas i ces frivoles excuses: embarras, crainte, timidité, 
chiméres !” 

On one occasion Marie Antoinette had yielded to her mother’s 
remonstrances, and shown anew a greater wish to please. The 
Empress writes: “Iam delighted at what Mercy tells me. Success 
is certain the moment you undertake a thing. God has given you 
a face and charms that, joined to your goodness, suffice to win all 
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hearts, if you only so desire. . . . . There is something so winning 
in your whole person, that you can with difficulty be refused. Thank 
God for His gift, and make use of it only for His glory and for the 
good of others.” Compliments, however, were judiciously tempered 
with certain little restrictions: “Continue to make yourself esteemed 
and loved; do not neglect the means by which you have arrived at 
these results. It has not been through your beauty, which really is 
not so great; nor yet through your talents or knowledge (you are 
well aware they do not exist): you please by your goodness of heart, 
your frankness, your little attentions, so judiciously bestowed, when 
you choose.” 

On one point Marie Thérése was unceasing in her remonstrances, 
and, alas! with little or no result. She was perpetually imploring 
her daughter to be less trifling, less dissipated; more given to serious 
occupation; to store her mind with useful knowledge. “ Let me 
hear each month what you are reading with the Abbé, or beg him 
to write me word through Mercy. Try to fill your mind with solid 
information ; you require it more than others. I fear donkeys and 
horses carry off the time destined for reading: you have no accom- 
plishments, read at least.” ‘ Amusements are very allowable at your 
age, but it is wrong to live only for walking and visits. Your hand- 
writing even grows worse, there is no improvement.” As time went 
on, Marie Thérése assumed a yet more serious tone. ‘“ Vainly have 
I waited for the account of your occupations. Is the Abbé de Ver- 
mond no longer with you? or do you render his presence useless ? 
The esteem in which you were held is diminishing. Your conscience 
even ought to be alarmed at leading a life devoid of all serious 
occupation. I tremble at your future; such careless dissipation 
may prove your ruin.” In such grave words did the anxious 
mother pour out her fears even in the early part of her daughter’s 
marriage. The Dauphiness hastened to reassure Marie Thérése ; 
she promised to read more; mentioned triumphantly a few books, 
such as Mémoires de U Etoile, Letters between a Mother and Daugh- 
ter, Hume’s History of England, and the book of Tobias, which she 
was actually getting through. Often she did not reply at all on 
this head, having of course nothing satisfactory to say. Occasionally 
she speaks of making progress with her “dear harp;” her hand- 
writing became by degrees very tolerable, and even Marie Thérése 
was able to compliment her improved style of dancing. But here 
ends the catalogue. Marie Antoinette did not possess great facul- 
ties of mind, and they cannot be acquired. By following her mo- 
ther’s advice she might have developed more seriously her quick 
native powers of perception; but neglecting it, she remained only a 
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charming graceful woman, until sorrow chastened and matured her. 
She was always true to her religious duties, and had a certain 
amount of piety; but as may be so frequently seen in the world, 
her piety, though true as to sentiment, did not all at once mould her 
practice. Thus Marie Antoinette could perform her religions duties 
—could confess and communicate, endeavouring to avoid distractions 
—could with sweet filial feeling dedicate her mother’s birthday to 
acts of devotion as the best manner of celebrating it; but she had 
not the courage to mortify her natural character and endeavour to 
become less frivolous. 

Marie Antoinette could not find in the Dauphin such external 
qualities as were most calculated to attract her regard, but she cer- 
tainly liked him even at first. Her letters to Marie Thérése were 
evidently unseen by others; they speak of him and of their inter- 
course quite openly. We know that many persons were bent on 
keeping him aloof from the little Dauphiness,—shyness and a sort 
of natural apathy combined on his part to aid their endeavours; but 
the young prince was pious and kind-hearted. Duty first taught him 
to foster affection for her; but he could not always be insensible to 
her good qualities, even though he might have remained callous to 
her winning charms. Her letters testify, not to the untruthfulness, 
but to the exaggeration that has come to prevail in public opinion as 
to his profound and prolonged indifference. 

Only three months after marriage the Dauphiness writes, “ My 
dear husband is greatly improved. He shows much liking for me, 
and even begins to testify confidence.” Next year she speaks of his 
increasing tenderness and acquiescence in all her wishes. She often 
takes occasion to praise him, as if anxious to give her mother a more 
favourable opinion; or relates little details of his health with the 
interest of affection, for it is impossible to suppose artifice in Marie 
Antoinette at that tender age. Her delight was great when she 
persuaded him to take her to a masked ball at the opera; and soon 
after she relates with equal pleasure the good reception they both 
met with on entering Paris. ‘ What happiness to gain the affec- 
tion of a nation so easily! M. le Dauphin was admirable.” The 
enthusiasm shown on this occasion, and the order with which every 
thing passed off, consoled her a little for the fatal accidents that 
had saddened the public festivities for their marriage some years 
previous. 

During all this time Marie Antoinette had the grief not to be- 
come a mother; but she never renounced hope in the future, nor 
allowed her serenity to be ruffled even when her young sister-in-law 
gave heirs to the throne. The Comte de Provence married José- 
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phine de Savoie in 1771, and two years after the Comte de Artois 
was united to the sister of this princess. 

Marie Antoinette lived on excellent terms with her husband’s 
brothers and their wives; but she was not always blind to their 
faults. “I was deceived in what I wrote of M. de Provence, who 
has really behaved ill in the affair of Madame de Brancas. His wife 
follows his example in every thing, but either through fear or stu- 
pidity, for I believe her to be very unhappy. I keep up a good 
understanding with them, though doubting at bottom their sin- 
cerity.” 

Marie Antoinette rather liked Madame de Provence, though she 
had been afraid at first of her courting Madame du Barry. The 
Empress advised her to be kind, and notice her new sister-in-law ; 
the Dauphiness willingly complied, saying the latter was amiable 
and gay, and not prejudiced in favour of la Barry. But when Marie 
Thérése went farther still, and, praising Madame de Provence for 
conciliating opinion, wished the Dauphiness to do likewise, Marie 
Antoinette protested strongly : 


“ As to my sister Madame de Provence, I have never blamed her 
conduct (towards the du Barry faction); but my dear mamma must 
allow me to say, in all confidence, that there is some little difference 
between her and me: first, the Italian character gives her resources 
that I do not possess ; second, when she came here M. de Provence 
was mixed up with court intrigues, and wished her to act as she has 
done. I am very sure that the Dauphin, on the contrary, would have 
disapproved such conduct in me.” 


The death of Louis the Fifteenth is announced in the following 
terms : 

“Choisy, 14 mai 1774. 

“Madame ma trés-chére Mére,—Mercy will have informed you 
of the circumstances accompanying our misfortune ; happily this cruel 
malady left the king his entire senses up to the last moment, and his 
end was very edifying. The new sovereign appears to possess the 
affection of his people. Two days before his grandfather's death he 
had 200,000 francs distributed among the poor; and this seems to 
have produced a great effect. Certainly he desires to be economical, 
and has the sincerest wish of promoting his subjects’ happiness. His 
desire of gaining information on all points is only equalled by his want 
of knowledge ; I hope God will bless his good intentions. 

“The public expected that many changes would take place imme- 
diately ; but the king has contented himself with sending the creature 
to a convent, and with dismissing from court all bearing that scan- 
dalous name. He owed this example to the people of Versailles, who 
at the moment of the catastrophe overwhelmed with insults Madame 
de Mazarin, one of the favourite’s devoted servants 
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leaves me entire liberty in the choice of persons for my new household 

Though God caused me to be born in the rank I now 
enjoy, I cannot help admiring Providence for choosing me, the last of 
your children, to occupy the first throne in Europe. More than ever 
do I feel what I owe to the tenderness of my august mother, who took 
so much trouble and care to procure me this high position. I never 
wished so much to throw myself at her feet, to embrace her, and to 
show how my whole soul is penetrated with respect, tenderness, and 
gratitude.” 


Then the king adds : 


“T am very glad to find an opportunity, my dear mamma, of prov- 
ing to you my tender attachment. I should much like to receive 
counsel from you at this very embarrassing time. I should be de- 
lighted to give you pleasure, and thus to prove my attachment and 
gratitude for having bestowed your daughter on me, with whom I am 
quite satisfied.” 

The chariness of such praise did not of course escape Marie An- 
toinette, and she resumes her pen: 


“The king would not let my letter go without adding a word. I 
feel that it would not have been too much if he had written a letter 
expressly ; but I pray my dear mamma to excuse him on account of 
the load of affairs with which he is greatly occupied, and also a little 
on account of his shyness and natural reserve. You see, dear mamma, 


by the end of his paragraph, that though very fond of me he does not 
spoil me with compliments.” 

And thus, at eighteen, Marie Antoinette entered on the cares of 
a throne. 





Che Chree Sanctuaries of Casentine. 


—_—o———. 


THERE is a melancholy pleasure in reading the Voyages des deux 
Bénédictins, the record left us of men who saw and described the 
monasteries and convents of Catholic France in the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century. Citeaux and Clairvaux live again in their 
quaint pages, and the old quarto is now a precious relic of what has 
long since passed away. 

In Italy the revolution is fast doing what the Jacobins did in 
France, and what Thomas Cromwell did in England; and unless 
Providence interposes, the ruin of its monastic institutions is, alas! 
too certain. very memory thus becomes precious,—a thing to be 
treasured up. It was but a few months back that a clever writer ina 
very popular serial forestalled in part the subject of this paper; but 
while the vivid word-painting and eloquence of diction left nothing 
to be desired, there was no true sympathy with Catholic memories. 
Eloquent on “a Tuscan village,” he had but few and scornful words 
for “a Tuscan sanctuary.” We trust, then, the slight memories of 
a pilgrimage made some years back may prove of interest to our 
readers, especially as the Three Sanctuaries are less known, and have 
been less described, than others of that holy land; while in beauty 
of position and interest of history they yield to few. 


VALLOMBROSA, 


I had an old longing to visit Alvernia. It dated perhaps from 
the day when first from the old castle of Radicofani I saw its long 
dark crest rising far away over the barren Apennines. Chancing to 
be in Florence one October, the feast of St. Francis seemed a fitting 
season to execute my long-planned design. Vallombrosa was on 
my way, and Camaldoli was near Alvernia. I resolved to visit all 
three. 

On the afternoon of the 2d of October, with satchel on my 
shoulders and stick in hand, I mounted up the old diligence to 
Pelago—so graphically described by our contemporary—and by 
three o’clock was lumbering over the unequal stones that form, as in 
Pompeii or Herculaneum, the street-ways of the City of Flowers. A 
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few peasants were the inside passengers, while outside on the box 
or coupé were two young Florentines, reading for the benefit of the 
public a sort of degraded copy of Punch, filled with ribald verses on 
the Pope and Lamoriciére, parodies of the Jerusalem Delivered, of 
which the general was the hero; while even the sublime words of the 
Stabat Mater were turned into derisive couplets to ridicule the sor- 
rows of our Holy Father. They thought it a new revelation to find 
a forestiere take up the cudgels for the vanquished general, and give 
an answer to these vile slanders. Meanwhile, with many a strain 
and too many a jolt, on we went by the river Sieve, up and down, 
past farm-house and villa, until, after a long ascent, we saw Vall- 
ombrosa far in front of us,—a white spot among the dark woods that 
clothed the range of hills. It was night when the vehicle pulled up 
at the little inn of Pelago, and six miles of rough road and a long 
climb was between me and Vallombrosa. So, much as I wished to 
push on to Alvernia for the 4th of October, there was nothing for it 
but to stay there the night. The day had been rainy, but the sun 
had shown itself at setting, lighting with a dull red the under-side of 
the serried clouds, and promising fine weather for the morrow. 

But the next morning proved unfavourable; for hardly had I 
started but the rain began to drop, and all seemed to threaten a wet 
day. I must needs, however, reach Alvernia on the morrow. The road 
skirted the side of the hill,*#omewhat barren, with chestnut-trees and 
small vineyards, until, on opening the gate of an enclosure, a long 
and gracefully-dipping flagged path brought me to the substantial 
grange of the monastery. Through this building, or rather under it 
—by a spacious arched way—and the road became wilder, as did the 
weather. Winding cautiously round some steep and shingly cliffs, 
and gradually descending into a deep and precipitous glen, the path 
was marked at intervals by stone crosses, the arms of the abbey—a 
hand leaning upon a crutch—carved upon them. <A small bridge led 
across a brook which ran down the valley, where a few cottages were 
scattered, and then the road turned sharply up, rising rapidly through 
the forest of chestnuts. A thick drift of Miltonic leaves was strewn 
across the good stone road by a very wintry blast. The views at 
each cross were most grand and extensive far over the country we 
had passed the previous day, the drifting mists and half-obscured 
sun adding to the idea of height and solitude. Soon I entered the 
deep gloom and solemn aisles of the fir-trees. It was a long pull 
and a long road; but at last, and all of a sudden, I came out on a 
broad bright lawn and a paved approach, and beyond, the monastery, 
not picturesque, but solid and stately, with the fir-forest rising be- 
hind and surrounding it as inan amphitheatre. The first enclosure— 
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containing an apology for a garden—passed, I was warmly welcomed 
by the good monks, and ushered into the guest-room, where a bright 
fire roared up the capacious chimney. Time has left little that is 
remarkable in architecture or art in the building itself; and from 
the cruel sacking of the modern Vandals—the republican troops of 
France—there has been saved nothing but the arm of their sainted 
founder, St. John Gualberto, in a rich reliquary of Benvenuto, and 
the crutch of the saint, which, as we saw, figures in the armorial 
bearings of the house. 

Dinner over, we visited the sanctuaries and memories of the 
great founder. There is the beech-tree under which the Saint lived 
for many years, when first he sought and found a solitude im this 
Alpine height. There are the caves, or rather holes in the rock, the 
scenes of the penance and prayer, the dwelling-places of his first 
companions. Perched upon a crag, high above the abbey, is the 
hermitage, called Paradisino, from the loveliness of the views it com- 
mands. Once it was the cell of the Saint, but now, after a fire, it 
has lost all its ancient character and been changed into a little con- 
vent for private retreats. Down a retired gorge a leaping water- 
fall sends a rapid stream to turn the large saw-mill, which, besides 
its ordinary use, serves to divide the blocks of ice that freeze in tanks 
made for the purpose, and which are carried down on sledges during 
the summer months to the cafés and palaces of Florence, the produce 
of the sale forming no small part of the Fathers’ revenue. 


LA VERNIA. 


It was with regret that early next morning—St. Francis’ day— 
I left my kind and hospitable hosts. The path skirted the moun- 
tain-side through the autumnal woods; far away the morning sun 
gleamed on the roofs and domes of Florence, and the long range of 
mountains beyond. A last look at Vallombrosa, which seen from 
above, with its courts and quaint towers, appeared most conventual ; 
and missing all trace of a road, I clambered up the highest part of 
the mountain, over a rich carpet of soft mossy grass. Once on the 
other side, another path led me on, till I found myself nearing 
again the monastery I had that morning left. Before me was a 
strange country. Below, the foreground was broken with deep val- 
leys and scanty woods; here and there the gray smoke of a charcoal 
heap rose from a hollow. In the far distance the long chain of the 
dark Apennines, and crowning them a black crest, which I knew must 
be Alvernia. The day was glorious, and confident that San Fran- 
cesco would guide me safely to his shrine, 1 made to the nearest 
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village as directly as the rugged country would allow. I startled a 
carbonaro at his work rearing his charcoal heap, who wondered 
much at the sight of a solitary foreigner in so outlandish a country, 
and then sent me re-assured on my way. A scramble up and down 
through some two or three rocky glens and a chestnut-wood, and I 
reached a strange wild path cut in the shingly rock on which stands 
the village I had seen from afar. It is situated at the bottom of a 
richly-wooded dell. The road ran through this beautiful valley, 
now up and now down, as little tributary brooks came flowing across 
the path into the main stream. The old folks at the doors of their 
cottages gladly offered hospitality. ‘“ You have come from a long 
way off?” “ Yes, my good man.” “ D’Arezzo?” which being the 
nearest city was the furthest stretch of an old contadino’s fancy. 
The valley ended at a busy little town, all astir with hand-looms, 
where—spite of a great fair at Bibbiena, for which most of the con- 
veyances had been hired betimes—a country caléche was found, and 
we rattled cheerily for twelve miles along a high road, through the 
fertile and populous district of Casentino. Passing Poppi, with 
its solemn town-hall rising over the old walls like the Palazzo at 
Florence, we wound up the eminence on which Bibbiena stands. 
Little is there now of the days of Bibbiena the Cardinal. The 
Franciscans welcomed us at their convent, and pressed us to share 
their festa dinner before commencing the final ascent of the holy 
mount; so that the afternoon was far advanced when, bidding good- 
bye to my Tuscan Jehu and the hospitable friars, I went on to Al- 
vernia. It rose clear and near before me while passing on through 
* many vineyards, where all were busy with the vintage. Many were 
the pressing invitations to the pellegrino to take of their tempting 
harvest. Over a wooded hill, whose soil was a rich red loam, and 
when the broad bed of a waterless and stony torrent had been 
crossed, the ascent began in earnest. The road was rugged, often 
on the bare rock, or through a barren country sprinkled with vast 
boulders—wild and solemn exceedingly. Toiling on, I overtook an 
honest countryman, and his company shortened the tedious journey. 
Strongly he spoke of the grievous wrongs that this new-fangled 
liberty had done to his once-happy country, and deeply he lamented 
the dark days that were approaching, when Alvernia would be de- 
serted and its friars scattered. Talking thus, we reached the plateau 
on which stands the sacred rock. There was a chapel nestling above, 
with three small lancets in its rude walls, from which the cliff went 
sheer down a hundred feet or more, its base being hidden by a clump 
of trees. Mountain firs and beeches were above, crowning the rock. 
I did not know then that it was the Chapel of the Stigmata. The 
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mountain is, as Dante describes it, “infra Tevere ed Arno,” and sepa- 
rated on all sides from the surrounding range; while upon its sum- 
mit, as we have just described, is, as it were, a second mountain, of 
some three miles in circuit and nearly square in shape. It is per- 
fectly inaccessible on three sides, the rocks rising to the height of 
300 feet. This is, properly speaking, the “ crudo sasso” of Alver- 
nia, or, as the Tuscans call it, La Vernia. At last we reached the 
foot of the rock; there St. Francis rested on his first visit, in com- 
pany with the generous donor Count Orlando, beneath the shade of 
an oak, and the birds gathered round him, rejoicing in his coming. 
A little chapel commemorates the event, and over it are two quaint 
inscriptions too beautiful to be omitted : 


Salve! mons felix, Sinai felicior illo 
Scripsit ubi Moysi jura dicata Deus. 

Te super apparens Crucifixus luce refulsit 
Francisco oranti, Stigmata sacra dedit. 


Hail! blessed mount, more blessed than Sion’s rock, 
Where God for Moses wrote His sacred law ; 

On thee Christ crucified in glory shone, 

And stamp’d His image on St. Francis’ form. 


Cum comite Orlando Franciscus scandere montem 
Hunc primum venit, venit et omnis avis 

Hic ad Franciscum pict venére volucres, 

Voce salutantes, fert avis omnis Ave. 

When first St. Francis with Orlando came 

To scale this mount, came flocking many a bird ; 
To Francis came the gaudy songsters here 

With tuneful welcome ; each its Ave brought. 


With sharp ascent a road from the chapel winds up the only 
accessible side of the holy rock; and turning to the left, I found 
myself in a paved court, the arcades of the convent, with a pictur- 
esque well on one side, the mountains seen far distant on the 
other. 

The glow of an autumnal evening was fading over the dark 
range, and the long lines of gold and red were changing into a 
sombre brown. A number of people were standing about in groups, 
for the second vespers were just completed, and the ceremonies of 
the festal day were over. I prayed a friar to lead me before night- 
fall to the end and goal of my pilgrimage. Crossing the court, down 
a long passage decorated with frescoes from the life of St. Francis, 
we passed through one or two little oratories, and entered by a low 
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gothic door into a small oblong chapel. By the light fading fast 
through its three narrow windows I could see its good proportions, 
a lofty coved and vaulted roof, dark stalls to the right and left, 
and over the altar, filling up the whole space of the wall, a Cruci- 
fixion by Della Robbia—perhaps the largest and finest of his works. 
Five lamps were burning before the altar, and on some of them was 
the well-known device of the great Franciscan Pope, Sixtus V., no 
doubt an ex voto to the patriarch of his Order. A yard or so in 
front of the steps was a raised bronze grating, covering the place 
where the Saint was kneeling at the moment he received the sacred 
Stigmata: 
“ E qui devoto 
Adora, e scioglie il voto,” 

The whole was in gala; rich flowers arranged all round; and their 
brilliant colours made strong contrast with the simplicity and poverty 
of the holy spot. 

It was almost dark when we retraced our steps, and passing 
through the gloom of the church, went up to an apartment in the 
Soresteria, or guest-ward of the convent. There a long table covered 
with a spotless cloth was prepared, and lay brothers and fathers were 
busy bringing in supper for the numerous guests. All was sim- 
plicity, but there was abundance. The warm kindness of the good 
Riformati was truly genuine, and it was a very merry party, spite of 
the icy wind that whistled without. Supper over, we gathered round 
the blazing fire. There were country gentlemen from Bibbiena, good 
honest farmers from the neighbourhood—benefactors all, no doubt, 
of the convent—and priests and seminarists and choristers from 
Arezzo, and friars from distant convents. 

The next day was given to visiting the many hallowed spots— 
too many to detail—upon this sacred rock. An old father was our 
guide; and the multitude of his legends, and the charming simplicity 
with which he narrated them, made it seem as though we were list- 
ening to the old chronicler of the well-known Fioretti. Perhaps the 
most striking place is the chasm, which the Saint loved so well, be- 
cause our Lord had revealed to him that it had been riven at the 
hour of His death. Descending by a long flight of steps from the 
level of the church, you stand beneath an enormous block of stone, 
projecting so far forward that a large cross had been reared under it. 
Those who have seen the Brimham rocks of Yorkshire lying in wild 
confusion, tossed one upon the other, and supported in such strange 
and weird ways, can form some idea of the chaos of rocks which 
separate the Chapel of the Stigmata from the conventual buildings, 
and across which the conjoining cloister is thrown as a bridge, the 
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light in many places streaming through the confused heap by which 
it is supported. 

Again, there is the cell of the Saint, wherein he received the 
great promise of constant protection for his Order and its members ; 
and there is the. first church which he built, guided as to form and 
size by our Blessed Lady. There is the church used by the com- 
munity, begun in the middle of the fourteenth century—a hundred 
years after the Chapel of the Stigmata—and not completed till 1459. 
Among other relics it enshrines are the rude drinking-glass and the 
bowl of St. Francis, and a letter which he dictated as a farewell to 
Alvernia. Tradition gives to an ivory crosier the dignity of having 
belonged to our St. Thomas of Canterbury; though, truth to tell, no 
authentication or record of it could be found in the archives. Altar- 
pieces of Della Robbia adorn both churches. The campanile, which 
contains among other bells one blessed by St. Bonaventure, has a 
peculiar interest, for it is said to have been built of the ruins of the 
castle of Count Orlando, the benefactor of St. Francis, and which 
stood a mile or so from the convent,—memorable in later days as 
the birthplace of Michael Angelo. 

The quaint cortile of the guest-house, with open corridors run- 
ning round it, is adorned with plaques of Della Robbia ware inserted 
in the rude walls. 

In the afternoon we explored the thick forest which covers the 
plateau on the summit of the rock. From various points the pan- 
orama is very extensive,—a wilderness, unbroken except by a few 
scattered trees. Parched herbage or bare rocks and mountains on all 
sides. The precipices are awful, going sheer down sometimes 300 
feet. There is a remarkable rock on the western side, rising like 
an inverted obelisk, not far from the cliff, but quite detached from 
it, called after Fra Lupo. He was the terror of the passers-by; 
many a rich burgher from Tuscany, and fat merchant from the 
March of Ancona, fell into his clutches, and were obliged to choose 
between starvation on this isolated peak, or a rich ransom to be paid 
their captor. When St. Francis came to the mountain, he not only 
dislodged Lupo and his band, but converted him, and even clothed 
him in the habit of penance, with the name of Fra Agnello. 
Chapels and sanctuaries are scattered through the forest. Every 
evening after Vespers, and every night after Matins, the whole com- 
munity—one hundred in number—gather in choir; and then, issuing 
from the church with cross at their head, wind through the long 
passage built for this purpose, and down the steps, and so into the 
Chapel of the Stigmata, singing a hymn to St. Francis. There 
they all kneel; and the cantors, pointing to the spot, chant slowly 
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the versicle, “Thou hast signed here, O Lord, Thy servant Francis ;” 
the community responding, “ With the signs of our redemption.” 
Some other prayers follow, and then all remain, for the space of five 
Paters and Aves, in prayer with outstretched arms. The procession 
returns as it came, chanting the Litany of our Lady. It is a touch- 
ing record of the great event. The community are of the strict 
reform of St. Francis, and their regularity and sanctity are most 
admirable. Alas that revolution should envy these poor mendicants 
their rugged and inhospitable home ! 


CAMALDOLI, 


Another fine October morning, and with many a buon viaggio 
and a rivederla I started for Camaldoli. I had passed it on my left 
coming from Poppi; and the best road to it from Alvernia is to 
return, as I came, to Bibbiena, whence a carriage-road of a sort goes 
up to the monastery. This was evidently a very roundabout, or 
rather acutely-angular way. The short side of the triangle was too 
tempting; and spite of the friars’ warning, and encouraged by the 
praises bestowed upon the short-cut by a passer-by, who declared 
there was “an excellent road,” I went boldly forward. Soon, to 
my cost, its perfection proved to be in the pluperfect tense. It fully 
realised the description of its revilers, una strada da lupi—a very 
road for wolves. No Tuscan road-commissioner had given it his 
attention since the days of St. Francis, Now and then a stretch 
of rude paving, and then again all trace of the path was lost save 
a slight elevation of the soil, like the faint indication one sees in 
England, where the “ Watling Street” crosses a freshly - enclosed 
field. Wild as the road were the savage sheep-dogs, that, to diver- 
sify its dulness, came yelling out from each farmhouse, and bounding 
towards me, suggested disagreeable thoughts of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre and “ Christiani ad leones !” And to suit the idea, I had to 
wait patiently till they had all got round me, and when their master ° 
called them off, he received a good scolding in very unheroic mea- 
sure. Down in one of the many little valleys I traversed was a man 
ploughing beneath the shade of mulberry trees, among whose foliage 
were rich clusters of luxurious grapes. He stopped his two white 
oxen, with their mild gazelle-like eyes, and a rich frontlet of many 
colours across their broad foreheads, and broke me off a goodly 
branch laden with fruit, dark leaves, and delicate tendrils. 

Passing two villages in the midst of deep ravines, through which 
one was forced to scramble, all signs of a road vanished, and I found 
myself in a wild country, a village at my feet, and before me the 
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other side of a broad valley, which proved to be part of the woods 
of Camaldoli, clothing the mountain to its summit. Shouting to 
some labourers in the fields below, they signalled me to come down, 
and then prayed me to rest awhile in their pleasant cottage. The 
ceiling was gay with serried heads of golden maize hung from the 
rafters. My good guides vanished, and after a short delay opening 
an inner door, begged me to come forward. On the oaken table of 
this, their state-room, a cloth was laid, with a great flask of wine, 
a loaf, bunches of grapes, and a mountain cheese. It was after 
mid-day, so I helped myself to a hearty lunch, and turned to pay, 
little imagining the storm that this would raise. “ Pay, good sir! 
you must know that I journey too—sa che io giro pure!” said the 
father. I heartily wished him the good fortune of always meeting 
with such kindness and hospitality. 

From the village (Pantina) a road rapidly ascended over bare 
limestone, with here and there a stunted oak, and all scarred with 
the beds of wintry streams. At length it passed a little crest 
covered with the thick ilex; and just as I was wondering where it 
would lead, the sight of a clean-cut hedge and a gate seemed to 
denote civilised life, and turning by a little wayside chapel I entered 
a broad walk, beneath a regular avenue. The road curved gradually; 
and advancing onwards, I suddenly perceived to my left the cross of 
the monastery, with its bright outbuildings and green lawn, looking 
like an English shooting-box, partly hidden amidst a primeval forest 
of firs. In front was an old lay brother in his long white habit, with 
a venerable beard and broad straw-hat, superintending the stripping 
of a chestnut-tree. He welcomed me with the warmth of an old 
acquaintance; and leading me to the portal, put me in charge of 
another lay brother, who took me through a spacious court up to 
my room. It looked out on another antique cortile with open clois- 
ter, and a sparkling fountain leaping up in its midst, doves cooing 
and drinking around. Weary and tired as I was, I could not resist 
the excelsior of a mile and a half up to.the hermitage above. 

The path, which served as a slide for the felled pines, was bor- 
dered by a sparkling torrent dashing down the ravine, half-concealed 
in its deep channel by the long rich grass. Here and there was a 
little oratory. Closer and thicker became the forest, till the pines 
closed overhead, and I hastened my steps, thinking that night was 
drawing on; when at the end of the long aisle, I saw the gleam of 
the white cells, and came out into the bright sunshine, just without 
the enclosure of the Eremo. Its elevation can be imagined from the 
fact that it had taken three hours to reach it from the valley at 
Pantina. It is a solitude indeed; not like that of La Vernia, but 
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the solitude of an Alpine forest, where eagles make their nests, and 
from whose heights the two seas are visible on a clear day. The 
snow lies long and deep there, and the hardship of the penitential 
life is thus fearfully aggravated, though each cell is protected by 
inner-walls, and fires are allowed to resist the damp. Indeed the 
labouring-men have oftentimes to dig away the snow-drifts, and 
carry the monks to the church, where they are bound to assemble at 
the seven canonical hours. Each hermit has a complete little house 
with four rooms: his oratory, his refectory, his bed-room, and store- 
room; the meals being brought to a window by a lay brother. Two 
rows of these dwellings, with a simple church, an infirmary, and 
library, constitute the monastic buildings. All provisions are brought 
up from the house below, so that no earthly care pre-occupies the 
hermits’ minds. The Eremo cannot be compared in beauty to that 
of Frascati, near Rome, with its prim gardens, its fountains, and 
wide Campagna view; nor to that of Naples, with its unrivalled 
panorama of sea and land ; but far surpasses both in the grandeur 
of its position and the holiness of its memories. Here for a long 
time lived St. Romuald; and his cell is still pointed out, containing 
within it the relic of his girdle; there too is his oratory, and the 
place where, sleeping by the fountain, he had the mysterious dream 
of the Ladder with his monks ascending it, clothed in white, which 
made him adopt the present habit. Andrea Sacchi’s painting of this 
vision is well known in the Vatican collection. The fountain still sup- 
plies the Eremo. There is also a hermitage occupied some time by St. 
Francis. Though rebuilt from time to time, these cells are the repre- 
sentatives of those that went before them. The little library is rich 
in old ascetic books and early-printed works. Late in the evening I 
returned to the monastery, revisiting the Eremo early the following 
morning. On my return one of the Fathers took me over the ex- 
tensive buildings of the monastery. The cloister into which my room 
looked was the only remaining portion of the old Casa Mandoli—the 
palace of the charitable count who gave all this property to St. Ro- 
muald. Frequent sacking by robbers and soldiers, and the steady 
advance of time, have changed all the rest. The church is modern; 
the refectory has a fine painting of our Lord breaking His fast in the 
desert, by Parmegiano, I think. In the Farmacia, which serves as 
the dispensary for all the country round, you pass through a vestibule 
hung with drawings of anatomical studies, and a genuine crocodile 
swinging from the roof: and so are nowise surprised, on entering the 
pharmacy proper, to find the most veritable old alchemist behind the 
counter, a white cap covering his head, a pair of piercing eyes peer- 
ing through spectacles thrown forward on his sharp nose, a snowy 
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beard flowing down on the long white robe of a Camaldolese lay 
brother; while on the shelves behind are ranged quaint medicine- 
jars, phials of Venetian glass, and old pottery, and, above all, two 
superb vases of Raphael ware, which, to my untutored eyes, appeared 
to be treasures. I left at mid-day the good Fathers, whose kindness 
is written in prose and verse by many great, many small, and many 
stupid men and women, in their visitors’ book. I remember but one 
extract: “ Kenelm Digby was permitted to remain an unworthy 
guest in this habitation of saints.—Istorum est enim regnum ccelorum 
qui contempserunt vitam mundi et pervenerunt ad premium regni et 
laverunt stolas suas in sanguine Agni.” 

And as I went along to Bibbiena the church-bells were chiming 
merrily for the Feast of the Rosary, and the villages were either 
silent and at prayer, or the peasants were crowding out into the road 
from the evening Benediction. 


VOL, III. 





The Settlement of Ireland under Cromtvell. 


Most people have some vague notion that Ireland was not very 
gently handled by Cromwell and his subordinates; but the actual 
facts of the case have either been avoided or suppressed by historians. 
Time, however, brings all things to light ; and among the important 
revelations of the present day must certainly be counted those which 
have been lately embodied in a work on the subject named in the 
title of this article by Mr. Prendergast. It is based on authentic 
documents, and is therefore truly historical. Its chief value must, 
however, be considered to consist in the witness which it bears to the 
barbarous intentions of the “ settlers,” in whose favour the wholesale 
decree of confiscation was issued, and of the usurping government 
that sanctioned such a measure. The real history of what actually 
took place in consequence can never be written. If we may judge 
from analogy, it is probable that many cruelties were practised on the 
Irish beyond what were legalised by any authority; and that on the 
other hand the attempt to drive the native population beyond the 
Shannon into the desolate wilds of Connaught was in reality a failure. 
It was, in fact, one of those schemes which can never be executed ; 
but it gave occasion to countless barbarities on the one side, and an 
immense amount of misery and, what in a Christian view is a still 
greater affliction and degradation, of implacable vindictiveness on the 
other. 

The idea of the transplantation of the Irish nation seems not to 
have been new. While England was engaged in war with France, 
and afterwards in the War of the Roses, her dominion in Ireland was 
reduced to a very small portion of the island, and even there it was 
almost nominal. But Henry VIIL., after the execution of the famous 
Silken Thomas, Earl of Kildare, and his five uncles at Tyburn, pro- 
jected anew the clearing of Ireland to the Shannon, and the colonising 
it with English. The carrying out of this project was attempted by 
Henry’s children, and with still more success by James I., whose son 
availed himself of the genius of Lord Strafford to develop the same 
policy. 

The rebellion, however, of 1641 gave a more favourable oppor- 
tunity than had ever offered before of clearing the land of the Irish. 
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To this we must now turn our attention, if we would understand sub- 
sequent events. Though the forty years preceding the rebellion are 
represented as the period of the greatest prosperity in Ireland since 
it became part of the English dominions, this was true only of the 
English Protestant settler; the Irishman was even more oppressed 
than formerly, because his religion made him doubly hated. Fines, 
imprisonment, and confiscation had already begun their work. Sud- 
denly, on the night of the 23d of October 1641, the Irish of Ulster, 
under Sir Phelim O'Neil, rose in insurrection, and in one night over- 
threw the English power in three-fourths of the kingdom. It has 
been repre sented that there was a general massacre; but this Mr. 
Prendergast satisfactorily disproves. The English Parliament con- 
sidered this uprising as an act of hostility to themselves, rather than 
rebellion against the king. When the latter, therefore, attempted to 
raise forces for the subjugation of Ireland, Parliament, unwilling to 
trust him, resolved to take matters into its ownhands. Accordingly 
they offered 2,500,000 acres of Irish lands to be forfeited, as security 
to those who should advance money for the raising and paying an 
army to subdue the Irish rebels. The subscribers, or adventurers as 
they were called, were to nominate the general and the officers; the 
king only signing the commissions. The adventurers had their pri- 
vate army of 5,000 foot and 500 horse at Bristol, under the com- 
mand of Lord Wharton, ready to embark for the invasion of Munster, 
in the summer of 1642; but the civil war having broken out, the 
Parliament directed Lord Wharton and his troops to march against 
the king. The conflict in England thus prevented any forces from 
coming thence for seven years. In 1649 Cromwell landed at King’s 
End, near Dublin, to carry on the war; he remained nine months, 
plundering and devastating the country. It was not, however, till 
September 1653, that the Parliament declared the rebellion finally 
subdued. 

The question now arose as to what was to be done with the soldiers 
about to be disbanded. . The revenue from all sources did not amount 
to 200, 000/., while the cost of the army exceeded 500,000/. Large 
arrears of pay were due to both officers and men, who were eager to 
take Irish lands in lieu of them. The adventurers, consisting chiefly 
of merchants and traders in London, had advanced further sums for 
the subjugation of Ireland ; and new acts of parliament had guaran- 
teed their compensation in Irish lands on still more advantageous 
terms than were first offered; their claims, therefore, must first be 
disposed of. The temptation was too great. The Parliament of 
the Commonwealth beheld before it a country exhausted by a cruel 
civil war of more than ten years’ duration; the last act of which was 
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drawn to a close by Cromwell with fire and sword. Besides, she had 
lost the flower of her army by emigration. The Parliament, by the 
Kilkenny Articles, had apprised all foreign nations in amity with ~ 
England that the Irish were allowed to engage in their service. 
Every facility was given to induce those whose military experience 
might prove formidable to seek foreign service. In a pamphlet 
entitled The Great Case of Transplantation discussed, we find that 
“the chiefest and eminentest of the nobility and gentry have taken 
condition from the King of Spain and transported 40,000 of the 
most active-spirited men most acquainted with the dangers and dis- 
cipline of war.” But the reputation of the Irish soldier was well 
known on the Continent. A manuscript of 1615 says: “There 
lives not a people more active, hardy, and painful.” And “the 
Priace of Orange’s Excellency uses often publiquely to deliver that 
the Irish are souldiers the first day of their birth, The famous 
Henry IV., late king of France, said there would prove no nation so 
resolute martial men as they, would they be ruly and not too head- 
strong. And Sir John Norris was wont to ascribe this particular 
to that nation above others, that he never beheld so few of any 
country as of Irish that were idiots and cowards, which is very 
notable.” Agents from the King of Poland and the Prince de 
Condé, as well as from the King of Spain, were now contending for 
the services of Irish troops. And we have little doubt that when 
John Sobieski rolled back for ever the tide of Turkish invasion from 
the walls of Vienna, he was aided by the impetuous valour of the 
Irish exiles. 

Things being now ready, the great work of settlement began. 
On the 11th of October 1652, what Mr. Prendergast significantly 
calls the first trumpet was sounded; that is the Irish nation was 
warned by an act, read in all the market-places, that they were to 
lose their lands, and take up their residence wherever the Parlia- 
ment should order. By the 26th of September 1653, the scheme, too 
monstrous even for Cromwell’s government to entertain at once, had 
developed. On that day, the second trumpet was sounded, and the 
doom of the Irish nation was sealed. All the ancient estates and 
farms of the Irish people were declared to belong to the adventurers 
and army of England; and it was announced that Parliament had 
assigned Connaught for the habitation of the Irish people, whither 
they must transplant with their wives and children, before the 1st of 
May 1654, under penalty of death, if found at this side of the Shan- 
non after that day. Connaught was at this time the most wasted 
province in the kingdom. Sir Charles Coote had ravaged it with 
fire and sword, like another Attila. But “to hell or to Connaught” 
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was the only choice given the unfortunate Irishman—hell being im- 
piously considered by the Puritans as synonymous with death for a 
Papist. The Parliament made one exception. Those Irish who 
could show that they had barne “constant good affection” to the 
English Parliament during the ten years’ contest were to be exempt 
from transplantation.- To render this more difficult to prove, how- 
ever, the claim was barred if it was shown the claimant had dwelt on 
an estate in the Irish quarters, or that rents were remitted to him 
though dwelling in the English quarters. The exception too of 
husbandmen, ploughmen, and others of the lower rank, for the use 
of the English settlers, did not save them; for all swordsmen were 
to transplant ; and in this term were included all who had attended 
muster, and any who had kept watch and ward, and so comprised 


almost every one. For their share in the war, the proprietors of 


lands were to suffer a loss of the greater part of their estates, and to 
receive an equivalent for the residue in Connaught. Irish women 
married to English Protestants, provided they became Protestants, 
(otherwise their husbands became transplantable), and boys under 
fourteen, girls under twelve, in Protestant service, were also ex- 
empted. The government reserved for itself all towns, church-lands, 
and tithes; also the four counties of Kildare, Dublin, Carlow, and 
Cork. 

Our space will not allow us to follow in detail the narrative of 
what now took place. Nothing shows more clearly the utter despair 
that had seized the nation than the tone of the petitions that went 
forth from all parts of the kingdom claiming exemption, They are 
the prayer of a people without hope, who have no longer the power 
of resistance. 

The harvest was not yet gathered in, and the commissioners 
began to see that a famine would probably be the result of forcing 
a wholesale transplantation at that season of the year. It was there- 
fore arranged that the women with some servants should remain to 
gather in the crops, while the unfortunate heads of families went to 
prepare a dwelling for them—often only a miserable cabin for those 
whose home had been a castle. Notwithstanding their prostrate con- 
dition, many resisted the cruel edict, and declared they would rather 
die than leave their ancestral homes. The commissioners complained 
that the work was proceeding slowly. A letter dated Dublin, July 
1654, tells us that “the transplanting moves on but slowly; not 
above six score families have removed to Connaught; they begin to 
break out into Torying, and the waters begin to rise on us.” Again, 
“the work of transplanting is at a stand-still. The Tories fly out 


and increase. It is the nature of this people to be rebellious. The 
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time was extended to the 1st of March 1655, when it was hoped that 
the last of the Irish gentry would have withdrawn across the Shan- 
non. The humanity of the expectant planters may be judged from ° 
the following letter: “I have only to acquaint you that the time 
prescribed for the transplantation of the Irish proprietors and those 
who have been in arms and abettors of the rebellion, being near at 
hand, the officers are resolved to fill the gaols and seize them, by 
which this bloody people will know they (the officers) are not de- 
generated from English principles, though I presume we shall be 
very tender of hanging any except leading men; yet we shall make 
no scruple of sending them to the West Indies, where they will serve 
for planters.” And the officers carried out their resolution ; for on 
the 19th of March 1655, all transplantable persons not transplanted, 
men and women, were hauled out of their beds in the dead of the 
night, and thrown into prison till the gaols would not hold any 
more. Mr. Edward Hetherington of Kilnemanagh was hanged with 
placards on his back and breast, “for not transplanting.” <A letter 
from Dublin says: “ The Irish in many places choose death rather 
than remove from their wonted habitations; but the State is resolved 
to see it done.” And to add to the miseries of the Irish, the adven- 
turers and soldiers were quarrelling over their ill-gotten gains. The 
lands were assigned by lot, but robbery and cheating was the order 
of the day. About this time the pamphlet entitled The Great 
Case of Transplantation discussed, by Vincent Gookin, an English 
settler, was published. He says: “The country will be ruined by 
the getting rid of the Irish; for the soldiers know nothing of stock 
nor husbandry, while the Irish were skilful in husbandry, and more 
exact than any Englishman in the husbandry proper to their own 
country. Few of the women but were skilful in dressing hemp and 
flax, and making woollen cloth. In every 100 men there were five 
or six carpenters and masons at least; and those more ready and 
handy in building ordinary houses, and much more skilful in supply- 
ing the defects of instruments and materials than English artificers.” 
Further, if the transplanting went forward, it would so multiply 
“ Tories, that the English could not inhabit the country. The re- 
maining part of the whole nation was not one-sixth part of what they 
were at the beginning of the war, so great a devastation had God and 
man brought on the land; and the handful of natives left were poor 
labourers, whose sole design was to maintain their families.” 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that beset the commissioners of 
Ireland on all sides, as well from the planters as the transplanted, 
the work was pressed on. ‘“ They were determined to see it done.” 
The gaols were filled again and again; but as wholesale executions 
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were deemed imprudent, the government had recourse to the equally 
cruel and barbarous expedient of sending the prisoners to the West 
Indies. But they did not confine themselves to prisoners. They 
had agents actively employed through Ireland seizing women, or- 
phans, and the destitute, for transportation to Barbadoes and the 
English plantations in America. The long civil war, followed by 
the departure of 40,000 swordsmen, with thé chief nobility and gentry, 
for Spain and other countries, had left a number of widows and 
deserted wives with destitute families. Bristol merchants treated 
with the Irish government for men, women, and girls to be trans- 
ported to the sugar-plantations in the West Indies. They were 
authorised to demand from governors of garrisons prisoners of war ; 
from keepers of gaols, offenders in custody convicted in most instances 
of the high crime of not transplanting; from masters of workhouses, 
the destitute who were of an age to labour, and, if women, were mar- 
riageable. They had also power to seize all who had “no visible 
means of livelihood,”—a very numerous class, considering the vast 
amount of property that had been confiscated. Friar Morison, in a 
book printed at Innspruck 1659, called “The Wail of the Irish 
Catholics, or the Groans of the whole Clergy and People of Ire- 
land,” tells us “that David Connery, a Clare gentleman, was sen- 
tenced in his (Friar Morison’s) presence to banishment, in 1657, for 
harbouring a priest. Three of his daughters, most beautiful girls, 
were transported to Barbadoes, and there, if they are alive, they are 
in miserable slavery.” In 1653, the commissioners contracted to 
supply to the West-Indies sugar-plantations 250 women over 12 
years and under 65; and 300 men under 50 years of age, from the 
county of Cork alone. And in the following year, the governors of 
Carlow, Kilkenny, Clonmel, Ross, Wexford, and Waterford had 
orders to deliver to certain English merchants, for the same purpose, 
all such as had no visible means of livelihood; also all children in 
hospitals or workhouses, and all prisoners of both sexes. In the 
course of four years, these slave-dealers shipped about 6,400 men, 
women, and children to the West Indies. In 1655, the Lord Pro- 
tector applied to Lord Henry Cromwell, then major-general of the 
forces in Ireland, for 1,500 soldiers to send as planters to Jamaica, 
requesting him to secure 1,000 “ Irish wenches” to accompany them. 
Henry Cromwell replied that there would be no difficulty, “ only 
force should be used in securing them,” and he suggested the addi- 
tion of 1,500 or 2,000 boys. “ We could well spare them,” he adds; 
“and who knows but it might be a means to make them Englishmen 
—TI mean Christians.” “ For such a scene of desolation,” we quote 
Mr. Prendergast’s words, “as the cities and towns of Ireland pre- 
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sented at this period, recourse must be had to the records of anti- 
quity; and there, in the ruined state of the towns of Sicily, when 
rescued by Timoleon from the tyranny of the Carthaginians, is to 
be found a parallel. Syracuse when taken was found comparatively 
destitute of inhabitants ; the other cities were deserts full of deer and 
wild-boars, which were hunted in the suburbs round the walls. And 
such was the case in Ireland. In December 1652, a public hunt was 
ordered by the State of the numerous wolves lying in the wood in the 
barony of Castleknock, only six miles north of Dublin !” 

In the midst of this desolation, we find the commissioners for 
Treland informing the Protector’s government of the improved condi- 
tion of affairs, and urging them to make it known that the country 
was now cleared of Irish and ready for the settlers. 

The following letter is characteristic : 


“ To Secretary Thurloe. 
Dublin Castle, 14th March 1657. 
Rieut Honovras_e,—The Council having lately taken into most 
serious consideration what may be most for the security of the coun- 
try, and the encouragement of English to come over and plant here, 
did think fit that all Popish recusants, as well proprietors as others, 
whose habitations are in any post-towns, walled towns, or garrisons, 


and who did not before the 15th September 1654 (being the time 
mentioned in the act of 1653 for the encouragement of adventurers 
and soldiers) and ever since profess the Protestant religion, should 
remove themselves and their families out of all such places, and two 
miles distant at the least therefrom, before May 20th next; and being 
desirous that the English people may take notice, that by this means 
there will be both security and conveniency of habitation for such as 
will be willing to come over as planters, they have commanded me to 
send you the enclosed declaration, and to desire that you will take 
some measure whereby it may be made known unto the people for 
their encouragement to come over and plant in this country —Your 


humble servant, 
Tuomas Hersert, Clerk of the Council.” 


A printed declaration of the Council says: “ Upon serious con- 
sideration had of the great multitude of poore swarming in all parts 
of this nacion, occasioned by the devastation of the country, and by 
the habits of licentiousness and idleness which the generality of the 
people have acquired in the time of the rebellion, insomuch that 
frequently some are found feeding on carrion and weeds, some starved 
on the highways, and many times poor children are found exposed to, 
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and some of them fed upon, ravening wolves, and other beasts of 
prey, &c.” 

“We have three beasts to destroy,” says Major Morgan, M.P. 
for Wicklow, “‘ that lay burdens on us. The first beast is the wolf, 
on whom we lay 5/. a-head. The second is a priest, on whom we 
lay 10/.; if he be eminent, more. The third beast is a Tory, on 
whom we lay 20/. if he be a public Tory, and 40s. on a private 
Tory.” We have already spoken of the wolf, and of its depreda- 
tions within a few miles of the metropolis. The second burdensome 
beast was the priest. We are not surprised that Major Morgan 
should complain of him; for of all the beasts he was the most inera- 
dicable. Notwithstanding the cruel edicts that were again and again 
promulgated against the clergy, they braved all dangers to minister 
to their flocks; and it is to their heroic discharge of their duty, that, 
under Providence, the preservation of the Faith in Ireland may be 
attributed. So early as the days of Elizabeth, Spenser says of them, 
they faced all penalties in discharge of their duty. “They spared not 
to come out of Spain, from Rome, from Rheims, by long toil and 
dangerous travelling to Ireland, where they knew the peril of death 
awaited them, and no reward but to draw the people unto the Church 
of Rome.” It was the same at the time we speak of; no penalties 
daunted them. At the close of 1655, so great was the increase of 
priests that a general arrest was ordered, and the gaols were filled to 
overflowing. Later in the year, the governors of gaols were ordered 
to send them to Carrickfergus, whence they were shipped to Bar- 
badoes. Afterwards, government seems to have found the cost of 
transporting them across the sea too heavy, and they were sent to 
the Isles of Arran, where they were allowed sixpence a-day for their 
maintenance. “ Yet still,” says Mr. Prendergast, “in all parts of the 
nation there was found a succession of these intrepid soldiers of reli- 
gion to perform their sworn duties; meeting the relics of their flocks 
in old raths, under trees, and in ruined chapels; administering to 
individuals in the very houses of their persecutors, and in the ranks 
of the army. And never was such devotion better repaid. No re- 
ward could tempt the Irishman to betray his pastor; no penalty 
could make him shrink from assisting him.” 

The third beast was the Tory. This was the name given to 
bands of outlaws, who placed themselves under the leadership of 
some dispossessed gentleman, and ravaged the country. They at- 
tacked the new English tenant, waylaid and murdered him, and 
carried off his cattle and cows. These bandits, if they deserve to 
be so named, continued to disturb the country down to the close of 
the last century. 
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Priest-hunting is now as obsolete in Ireland as the hunting of 
wolves; and though there are still persons who call themselves 
“Tories,” the meaning of the name is now so changed, as almost to 
make it incumbent on us to apologise for having introduced it here 
in its old signification. It is a good sign when periods so full of 
passion and civil discord as that in which the Cromwellian settlement 
of Ireland was possible become the subject of the patient labour of 
the historian, instead of being studied only for the purpose of per- 
petuating angry memories, and feeding afresh the flames of those 
hereditary hatreds which wither the energies of nations, and are at 
the present day among the greatest curses of Christendom. Provi- 
dence soon wiped out the effects of the unresisted tyranny of the 
Cromwellian commissioners ; and the race which they sought to 
banish enjoys in its native homes the blessings of the religion which 
they attempted to proscribe. It has too great a work to do in the 
world, and too glorious a future before it, to find its satisfaction in 
gloomy and ignoble broodings over the wrongs of its ancestors. 








Si Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson. 


a 


WE once knew a lady who had sat at the footstool of the great 
Lexicographer, and listened to the floods of learning which he 
poured forth in the drawing-room of her mother. She was the 
youngest daughter of “the black-eyed Thrale,” and the only one 
who clung to her mother during the storm of obloquy which fell 
upon the latter in consequence of her marriage with Piozzi. She 
lived at Brighton when we knew her, and her house was full of 
relies of those bygone days—dresses which our grandmothers had 
gloried in, but which were then only available for theatricals or a 
fancy-ball, books, pictures, knickknacks of all kinds, and she herself 
the most perfect and interesting curiosity of them all. Tall and 
stately, and a little formal, it was impossible to see her without 
feeling how well she must have looked in the patches and powder of 
her youthful days ; it was impossible to hear her without confessing 
that her very speech smacked of Johnson in its rounded periods and 
monotonous delivery. She must have been very young, almost in- 
deed a child, in the days when Johnson and his friends found a 
hospitable home at Streatham; but from the quiet corner to which 
her youth and her position as youngest daughter of the house con- 
signed her, she had doubtless witnessed many of those scenes with 
which the pens of Boswell and of Burney have familiarised our 
minds. She had seen Johnson, just as we see him in our fancy still, 
with powderless wig and unbuckled shoes, the centre of the circle, 
pouring forth wit and sense—ay, and sometimes nonsense also—in 
“high Johnsonese ;” pausing perhaps, ever and anon, in the midst 
of his oration—now to pet the young and timid of his admirers, 
now to trample (alas that it must be recorded!) with the foot of an 
elephant upon every thing that even looked like opposition to his 
sway. She had watched Boswell, busy and delighted, in his self- 
elected task of showman, seeking by all ways and means to make 
his lion roar, and never hesitating (to do him only justice) to sacri- 
fice himself, by sayings silly even for a Boswell, in order to pro- 
voke him to exertion. Mrs. Montague, the blue-belles’ queen, with 
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her “grand air and blaze of diamonds,” she might have sometimes 
seen; as well as Mrs. Ord, her rival in the same shadowy dominion ; 
and Miss Monckton, who set up on her own account as an eccentric 
and gifted woman, These ladies, however, she could have merely 
known as passing guests; while with “little Burney,” on the con- 
trary, the constant inmate of her mother’s house, she must have 
been intimate as with a sister. Perhaps also, if she were in the 
secret of the “ diary,” she might have sometimes smiled with a little 
more than mere sisterly malice as she watched the “ timid intelli- 
gence and drooping air” with which the fair Fanny received that 
homage in the drawing-room which was afterwards transferred with 
such unblushing fidelity to the pages of the journal, whence posterity 
has learned how Reynolds flirted with and Johnson praised her. 
Goldsmith, no doubt, she had sometimes seen in that bloom-coloured 
coat of which his friends tried with such cruel kindness to make him 
feel the folly ; and Reynolds must inevitably have been associated in 
her childish mind with that trumpet which served him so well in a 
twofold capacity—by enabling him to enjoy the conversation of the 
truly wise, and to escape from that of the vain pretender; for 


“ When they talked of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff,” 


What a picture of head and heart Goldsmith has left us in these two 
lines! and happily the chief merit of the painting is its truth. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was not merely honoured by all men as the chief 
painter of the day; he was loved by those who knew him best for the 
kind and equal temper which made him tender of his friends, and 
forbearing even to his very foes. Too kind-hearted willingly to give 
pain, he had no delight in witty speeches at the expense of others; 
and as he spared his friends, so they in turn seem unconsciously to 
have spared and respected him; for amid the biting retorts, the wicked 
jests, the horseplay raillery, which marked, and in some degree dis- 
figured, the conversation of the best and wisest of that period, no 
anecdote, ridiculous or unkind, is told of Reynolds, and nothing of 
the sort is recorded as having been uttered by him. 

A man is often less what nature than what circumstances have 
made him; and Reynolds was fortunate in both respects. Born of 
respectable if not rich parents, he was never plunged by want into 
that lower depth of misery and woe from which men seldom emerge 
without some injury to temper and external bearing, even when the 
heart remains sound to its core. 

His road to fame was made comparatively easy to him; the 
friends who started him for the race remained true till he reached 
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the goal ; and he had no temptation, therefore, to speak unkindly of a 
world which had never been unkind or false to him. Race also had 
probably something to say to his gentleness of disposition; for if his 
sister Frances was a fidget, his father appears to have been as guileless 
and unsuspecting as a child. Absent too the good man must have 
been in no very common measure, if the story be true which is. told 
of him,—that riding one day in a pair of gambadoes (whatever that 
article of dress may be), he lost them, and never even knew that he 
had done so, until it was remarked by a chance acquaintance. A 
piece of unconsciousness which earned for him the sobriquet of ‘ Par- 
son Adams’ ever afterwards among his friends. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was one of the youngest of eleven children, 
and his father, a clergyman by profession, kept the grammar-school 
at Plympton. Here the future artist was born; and here, until a few 
years ago, might still be seen his first attempts at art, in the shape 
of rude charcoal-sketches on a white-washed wall. His father has 
been accused of having neglected his education ; but it seems more 
probable that he had an idle pupil to begin with, and that Joshua 
found it an infinitely pleasanter amusement to pencil-over the blank 
margin of a Latin lesson than to make himself master of the lesson 
itself. There is still a tradition of a Latin exercise with a drawing 
in perspective on the back, and a note in his father’s handwriting 
underneath it, stating it to have been done by Joshua out of pure 
idleness in school. It was an idleness, however, which bore splendid 
fruit. At eight years of age he had completed a successful study of 
perspective, and he commenced portrait-painting at twelve. The 
Rev. Thomas Smart was the subject of this first attempt. He was 
parson, butt, and tutor to young Dick Edgecumbe, a humourist even 
in his boyhood ; and local tradition tells us that it was at his instiga- 
tion Reynolds perpetrated the portrait. It was painted from a sketch 
made surreptitiously at the church at Maker, where Smart officiated 
as clergyman ; and the two boys ran off triumphantly with their trea- 
sure to the boat-house on Cremyll beach, where Reynolds finished-up 
the portrait. He must have been rather puzzled for materials, for it 
is painted with common shipwright paint, on a piece of canvas torn 
from an old boat-sail. It is still in existence, and though of course 
very rough, is not (a friendly critic says) without a certain broad 
cleverness of character and design. Four years more, however, were 
suffered to elapse, and the profession of the young artist was still un- 
decided. It seems to have been a choice for a time between painting 
and physic. The old schoolmaster was a dabbler himself in the healing 
art, and Joshua appears to have had no disinclination to it either. His 
very love of art may perhaps have made him nice in his ambition, 
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for he told his father that if he could not be bound to an eminent 
master, with a fair chance of reaching eminence himself, he would 
rather be an apothecary. Such a high tone of thought, joined as it 
was to genius and perseverance, was certain to succeed. A print 
which he saw, taken from one of Hudson’s paintings, decided him at 
last ; and he thought himself, and was thought by all his friends, the 
most fortunate of youths when that very mediocre personage con- 
sented to receive him as a pupil. His father speaks of it as of a very 
miracle of good luck, and adds, with a simplicity which Parson 
Adams could have equalled but not surpassed, that even Mr. Treby 
(the then great man of Plympton) might have envied such a position 
for one of his sons, if he had had enough of them to make him seek 
professions for them. Joshua went to London full of enthusiasm for 
his new master, and in all his boy’s letters to his father he shows 
himself as anxious for Hudson’s fame as if it had been his own. 
“On Thursday next Sir Robert Walpole sits for his picture,” he 
writes ; “‘ master says he has had a great longing to draw his picture, 
because so many have been drawn and none are like.” And proud 
and exultant the boy appears, when in another letter he is able to 
announce that the picture has succeeded, and that Sir Robert “ ac- 
knowledges no other likeness to be his, but this.” Shortly after 
writing this, he met with another and more unexpected delight. He 
had been sent by Hudson to purchase pictures, and was close to the 
auctioneer when he perceived a bustle near the door, and “ Mr. Pope, 
Mr. Pope!” ran in an electric whisper round the room. The crowd 
fell back to let him pass, and the hands of all were held out to greet 
the old poet as he bowed his way up the room. Reynolds was not in 
the first row ; but, eager and enthusiastic, he contrived to pass his arm 
through the crowd before him ; and the poet who had sung the Belin- 
das of a bygone age shook hands unconsciously with the painter who 
was to immortalise their successors upon canvas. 

Fortunately for Reynolds, a disagreement between him and Hud- 
son terminated their engagement at the close of two years. In 
that time he had learned all that Hudson had it in his power to 
teach him, and a longer course of such tuition would probably have left 
him a mere copyist of his master’s tame and most inefficient manner. 
He returned to his father’s house at Plympton, and painted most of 
the notabilities of his native town. In 1744, however, he was again 
in London, and had made it up with his old master; for it was Hud- 
son who introduced him to a club (probably old Slaughter’s), which 
he tells us was composed of all the most celebrated painters of the 
period. No man in the eighteenth century, however, was supposed 
to have completed his education, whether as an artist or a gentleman, 
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before he had completed what was popularly designated as the 
“ grand tour.” Through the kindness of Commodore Keppel, who 
gave him a free passage in the Centurion, Reynolds was enabled to 
pay this tax to public opinion in a cheap and pleasant manner. In 
his case, however, the “ grand tour” was no mere tax or sham; and to 
the hours which he spent in the cold chambers of the Vatican, he 
attributed the cold which terminated so sadly for him in the almost 
total loss of hearing. Art was at a low ebb in those days in Italy, 
though people in England seem hardly to have realised the fact; for 
the magic of what had been still shed a sort of glamour over that 
which was. Men talked of the “ Italian touch” as if it were @ some- 
thing to be imbibed by merely breathing the air of that bright land ; 
and they fancied that because Italy could boast of her dead masters, 
her living artists must be great likewise. Reynolds, luckily for him- 
self, was of a different opinion, and steadily declined all Lord Edge- 
cumbe’s entreaties that he would put himself under the guidance of 
Pompeo Battoni, the then great man of the Italian school. The 
young artist had already served his apprenticeship to a commonplace 
English master; and declining all further study of the kind, he wisely 
chose Michael Angelo and Raphael for his only masters. After 
two years spent conscientiously in the study of his art, he returned 
to England, remaining for some time in Devonshire before he re- 
turned to London. The year in which he settled there was a dull 
one in the annals of the town. Politics were at so low an ebb that, 
as a witty woman said, they took rank after the “two young ladies 
who had been married, and the two young ladies who had been 
hanged.” Faro and hazard were the fashionable games at White’s. 
George Selwyn was the reigning wit; and the beautiful Gunning 
sisters were the reigning toasts, being in fact the identical young 
ladies who had achieved greatness by marriage. Among literary 
men Johnson had already tided over the first great difficulties of 
his career, and was hard at work upon his Dictionary. Burke, a 
much younger man, was reading at the Middle Temple. Gold- 
smith, ever luckless, had been sent in disgrace by his friends to 
study medicine in the capital of the North. Garrick was in the 
zenith of his fame as an actor; and Richardson, as a novelist, was 
on the pinnacle of his. 

With none of these men was Reynolds at that time acquainted; 
nor does he seem to have become known to any of them until after 
he had left Saint Martin’s Lane, and settled in Newport Street 
with his sister. “ Dictionary Johnson,” as the great Doctor was 
irreverently styled in those days, he met for the first time at the 
house of the Miss Cotterels’, who lived opposite him in Newport 
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Street. He had read the life of Savage, and was prepared to admire 
its author; and Johnson on his part was so taken by a chance remark 
of the painter’s, that he went back with him to his house, and supped 
with him that very night. A day or two afterwards, Reynolds 
returned the visit, bringing with him Roubilliac the sculptor, who was 
anxious to be introduced to Johnson, in order to obtain from him an 
epitaph for a monument he was executing for Westminster Abbey. 
Johnson took them both up to the garret, which he called his library. 
His dictionary labours had been pursued in this room, and the floor 
was still littered with books which had been used for reference and 
then thrown aside. A crazy deal table, and a still more crazy arm- 
chair on three legs, were the only other articles of furniture which it 
contained. Johnson seated himself without ceremony in the chair, 
and then, pen in hand, waited to know what the sculptor wished him 
to say. Roubilliac, a little frightened perhaps, was beginning in his 
full-blown French style, when Johnson broke in sternly with his 
“‘ Come, come, sir; let us have‘no more of this bombastic ridiculous 
rodomontade; but let me know, in simple language, the name and 
quality of the person whose epitaph you intend to have me write.” 
“ Simple language” not being the strong point of the doctor himself, 
Roubilliac might easily have retorted had he dared; but few men 
cared to bandy words with Johnson, whose power of sarcasm was so 
nicely balanced with his powers of abuse, that, as poor “ Goldie” once 
wittily expressed it, if his pistol missed fire, he was sure to knock 
you down with the butt-end of the weapon. 

The friendship between Johnson and Reynolds, once begun, 
lasted without interruption until the death, thirty years afterwards, 
of the Doctor. It was a friendship founded so firmly on feelings of 
mutual respect and esteem, that even the occasional inequalities of 
the great Samuel’s temper had no further effect than occasionally 
to ruffle the surface by a passing breeze. 

If he went too far, Reynolds knew how to recall him quietly to 
his better self, and on some occasions he even managed to make him 
apologise for his rudeness before he left the house. It was not, how- 
ever, so difficult to make Johnson’ apologise as it might at first sight 

ppear. With all his violence of temper, he respected those who 
had enough of manly firmness to oppose themselves to his dictator- 
ship, and enough of self-command to do so with moderation; and in 
such a case he was as ready as a repentant child to make it up (so to 
speak) with any one he had offended. 

There is something quite touching in the account Miss Reynolds 
gives us of his contrition on one of these occasions. He had said 
something savage at her brother's table to the Dean of Derry, who 
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received it in silence, more dignified and far more cutting than the 
bitterest retort could possibly have been. The big doctor could not 
stand it. He left the other gentlemen at their wine, and sitting 
down by Miss Reynolds, bemoaned his evil temper, which had led 
him to attack a minister of the gospel, and one too who had re- 
ceived his rudeness with such mild and dignified tranquillity. Miss 
Reynolds does not seem to have given him much comfort; and when 
the other gentlemen came in, “ it was quite pathetic” (we quote her 
own words) “to see him go up to the Dean, and make him sit beside 
him on the sofa, with a beseeching look for pardon and such fond 
gestures, literally smoothing down his arms and knees, as seemed at 
once to express repentance and deprecate his pardon.” 

Reynolds himself, however, did not always come off so easily. 
It was at a party at Cumberland’s, we believe, that Johnson once 
called for another cup of tea, and Reynolds reminded him (in pity 
for the lady of the house perhaps) that he had already had eleven. 
“Sir,” cried the doctor fiercely, “I did not number your glasses 
of wine; why should you count up my cups of tea? No, sir, if it 
had not been for your remark, I should have saved the lady all 
further trouble; as it is, I must request her to round my number.” 
The lady seems to have complied with a good grace with this request, 
and touched by her gentleness Johnson instantly set himself to repair 
his rudeness by showing how much ruder he could have been if he 
had not really loved his company. ‘“ Madam,” quoth he, “I must 
tell you for your comfort that you escape better than another lady 
did, who asked me for no other purpose than to make a zany of me, 
and to set me gabbling to a parcel of people I knew nothing of. So, 
madam, I had my revenge ; for I swallowed twenty-five cups of her 
tea, and did not treat her to as many words,” 

Perhaps Reynolds was secretly as tired as this poor lady must 
have been of the eternal tea-drinkings which were the inevitable ac- 
companiment of Dr. Johnson’s visits. Daylight is too precious to a 
painter to be wasted wilfully. He cannot, as a writer can, crowd 
into the small hours of the night the work that should have been 
distributed through the day, and not even for Johnson’s sake would 
Reynolds have neglected his profession. When, therefore, Johnson 
dropt in uninvited to dine at four, with the manifest intention of tea- 
drinking until midnight, Reynolds used to leave him to his sister’s 
care and walk off quietly to his studio. Nor was the Doctor likely 
to resent, or even to regret, the change; for he loved Miss Reynolds, 
and with all his outward roughness of demeanour, there was a fund 
of tenderness in that great heart of his, which, without marring the 
manliness of his intercourse with men, made him turn instinctively 
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to the society of women for its unrebuked indulgence. He was 
naturally a proud man, and poverty had made his pride aggressive. 
With men, therefore, he was always on his guard lest they should 
insult his dignity; but no such morbid feeling disturbed him in the 
society of women; and he was just as true to one phase of the John- 
sonian nature when he ran races with the Devonshire lassie on the 
lawn, puffing and blowing, and throwing his slippers before him, as 
eager as a boy for victory, as he was to another and sterner mood 
when he shook the dust from his shoes at Lord Chesterfield’s door, 
and published his Dictionary (an unheard-of audacity in those days) 
without its matter-of-course dedication to a living lord. 

Though Reynolds declined the tea-drinkings, he felt the full 
value of the Doctor’s society, and founded the “ Literary Club,” 
which met every Monday evening at the Turk’s Head, for the ex- 
press purpose of making Johnson talk. When he first broached 
the matter to Johnson, he told him that Lord Charlemont had sug- 
gested the idea, and proposed very naturally that his lordship should 
be chosen as one of its first members; but the sturdy Doctor put in 
his veto. “No, sir; for in that case we should be called ‘ Lord 
Charlemont’s Club ;’ let him come in afterwards.” He did come in 
afterwards, and seems to have had the good sense not to be offended 
by the delay. He was better treated, however, than Garrick, who, 
hearing of the club from Reynolds, expressed in an off-hand way 
his intention to be “one of them.” “ He be one of us!” cried the en- 
raged Doctor on the speech being reported to him; “how does he 
know we will permit him? Sir, the first duke in England has no 
right to hold such language.” And as Johnson decreed, so was it 
done; for Garrick was not admitted until some years afterwards. 
Goldsmith, Burke, Beauclerec, and ‘“ unclubbable Hawkins”—cold- 
shouldered out of the club soon afterwards for a violent attack on 
Burke—were among its earliest members. It took the name of “The 
Literary Club,” and “ Esto perpetua” was its toast and motto. 
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Pedro dr Auna. 
(Sketches from the History of Christendom, No. V.) 
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I. 
In a former article we quoted the words of a modern English writer, 
in which he expressed his wonder that the Papacy should ever have 
been able to recover its power and prestige, after the humiliations 
entailed upon it by its long sojourn at Avignon. Such a sentiment 
was not unnatural in the mind of one who could not have a true 
idea of the real source of strength and vigour in the institution of 
which he was speaking—of what was essential and really vital, what 
accidental and external in it—of the principle of which it is, so to 
say, the embodiment, the spirit that animates it, and the Hand that 
guides and holds it up. Even on simple historical grounds, the 
statement implied in the remark was an exaggeration. We are now 
about to deal with a shorter phase in the history of the Papacy, at 
which some of its chroniclers have stood aghast, and which contains 
events which might seem much more likely in all natural consequence 
to degrade and ruin such an institution, if it had been possible 
for a Divine work to be overthrown by the folly and malice of men. 
The so-called schism of the West, which divided Christendom for 
the space of forty years, and during which it was really a matter of 
practical doubt whether the Pope in Italy or the Antipope at Avi- 
gnon was the lawful successor of St. Peter, might seem a calamity 
to the Church so great and so fatal, as that the most ingenious 
malice of her bitterest enemies could invent no greater. The very 
keystone of the arch seemed to be split in two, and to threaten the 
collapse of the whole fabric. Wonderful indeed it is to think how 
much power for evil against the peace and prosperity of the kingdom 
of God upon earth was then allowed to the passions and the ambition 
of a few bad men! And yet still more wonderful the indwelling 
supernatural healthfulness and strength of the Papacy and of the 
whole Church, which shook off, as it were, by a kind of spontaneous 
repulsion, rather than by external aid, the dagger which seemed 
to have pierced it to the heart. The legitimate Popes were not 
graced by any remarkable qualities either of genius or of sanctity, 
so as to draw to themselves allegiance by the force of character; 
nor was any great saint raised up to settle, as St. Bernard had done 
in his day, the question between the rival claimants to the Pontifical 
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throne. It was the universal irresistible feeling of Christendom 
that there must be but one successor of St. Peter that ended the 
division. Every thing was made to yield to this, even the rights 
of the lawful Pontiff. It was not a time of very great theologians, 
of great purity of manners, of wide-spread devotion, of apostolical 
simplicity of life; nor on any other subject of European importance 
could public opinion and general feeling have had an opportunity of 
declaring themselves in a manner which no one could mistake or 
gainsay. But the minds of men of every grade and kind in the 
fourteenth century were more instinctively ruled by Christian and 
Catholic principles than in the present day. Now we might have 
them looking on with indifference, while Pope and Antipope fought 
out their own quarrel for themselves. Or we might hear of a 
compromise, a division of the seamless robe, by which one might rule 
in one part of Europe, another over the rest. Or national passions 
and the jealous policy of rival cabinets would come in, and the schism 
might be perpetuated because the natural instincts of men are stronger 
than the supernatural. Nothing of the kind was possible then. It 
was a simply personal question; there was no principle involved in 
the difference between one side and the other, much less was there any 
divergence of doctrine or even of discipline. From Sweden and Nor- 
way to Sicily, and from the furthest shores of Portugal to the frontiers 
of Hungary, the same religion, the same creed, the same rites and 
sacraments were in possession. But because there was one divinely- 
appointed centre of unity, with which communion was necessary 
to all, the doubt about the individual man in whom, for the time 
. being, that centre resided, threw consciences into the most painful 
trouble, and confused Christian life from one end of Europe to 
another. In the midst of the strangely anomalous condition of the 
Church, she was left to herself to set matters to rights in her own 
way, and to seek in her own legitimate assemblies for a remedy for 
so abnormal an evil. 

Though it is true, as has been said above, that no question of 
principle was involved in the dispute, it must also be noted that it 
would have been at the outset little more than an explosion of bad 
temper, but for the previous existence of elements of discord quite 
unconnected with it, but which gave terrible strength to the confla- 
gration when it once was lighted up. We have already spoken of 
the need for reformation among the higher clergy, to which all the 
best writers of that day bear uniform witness. Any one who laid 
his hand to this most essential work was sure to be met with fierce 
opposition; and the delay which had been occasioned by the troubles 
of the later years of the reign of Gregory XI. only increased the 
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difficulties of his successor. Then there was the still seething dis- 
content of the majority of the Papal Court at the return of the 
Holy See from Avignon; and the long sojourn of the Papacy at 
that place had silently prepared for any one who might set himself 
up against the legitimate Pontiff a safe and brilliant seat for his 
usurped power, in a city,—in many respects far more splendid and 
attractive than Rome,—which had been the unquestioned home of the 
successor of St. Peter during the memory of every living man; and 
where, instead of the unruly Romans at his doors to make the 
government of the Church almost impossible, he might be free from 
all fear and distraction under the protection of the King of France. 
It would never be difficult to persuade men who remembered the 
splendours of Clement VI., that a claimant who proposed to continue 
them was the true Pope. Then, as it happened, the ever-turbulent 
Romans, in their eagerness to secure for themselves a Pontiff born 
in their own city, or at least an Italian, gave the French Cardinals, 
in the tumult which followed the election, an excuse for their 
rebellion against the ruler whom they had themselves been the first 
to choose. All these things combined to make a division possible, 
and to promise it temporary success. Two things alone were want- 
ing to make it certain—that the newly-elected Pontiff should be 
wanting in temper, prudence, and gentleness in dealing with the fiery 
spirits that surrounded him, and should at the same time fail to 
understand his danger, and so to provide against it before matters 
had gone too far. History has usually dealt hardly with Urban VL: 
a certain rudeness and severity of manner, which in a man whose lot 
lay in quieter times might have escaped notice,—at least, from 
posterity,—has been made responsible for a whole train of evils of 
which it was but the occasion or the pretext; his real failing was, 
that he trusted too much to the forbearance and obedience of men 
who had placed him on the altar in St. Peter’s, and done homage to 
him as to the Vicar of Christ. 

But for the operation of these already-prepared elements of evil, 
the “Great Schism” would have been a simple quarrel between the 
Cardinals and the Pope. Although it lasted for about forty years, 
and was complicated towards its close by the appearance on the 
scene of a third line of claimants to the Pontifical throne, deriving 
their title from the Council of Pisa, still the universal sense of the 
absolute necessity of its termination was manifested almost at once, 
and after a time found expression among the Cardinals of the rival 
Popes. More than one Pontifical election was made on the distinct 
understanding, that whoever should be the nominee of the Conclave, 
he should refuse no compromise that might produce peace, even 
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though it involved a cession of his own personal rights. Yet the men 
who had it in their power to cause so great a scandal so easily found 
it the most difficult of tasks to bend themselves to a re-union; and 
the last to perpetuate the division, and to hold out against the Council 
of Constance, after his two rivals had consented to yield their claims, 
was one of the Cardinals of Gregory XI., who had taken part in the 
disputed election of Urban VI., and who deserves the sad distinction 
of having been, if not the author of the schism, at least its most 
able supporter and most efficient advocate. The hero of this miser- 
able episode in the history of the Christian Church was Pedro di 
Luna. 

And yet, strange to say, he was perhaps the most respectable of 
all the Cardinals who revolted against Urban VI. Others were 
great and luxurious French seigneurs, whose lives would have been 
but little different had they been laymen instead of ecclesiastics. 
Against some the charge of vice might be made, not without an 
appearance of justice; and Robert of Geneva, who was the first actual 
Antipope of the party, was a man of war and blood, already famous 
or infamous by his cruelties at Cesena. Nothing of the kind could 
be said against Pedro di Luna. He was a native of the kingdom 
of Aragon, of noble family, and even princely descent,—at least his 
mother was descended from a Saracen king of Majorca, conquered 
by James I. of Aragon, whose son had become a Christian, and 
settled under the protection of his conqueror. Historians—especially 
Spaniards, who have so great an innate hatred of the infidels—noted 
afterwards that Pedro di Luna’s indomitable obstinacy came from 
the bad blood of his mother’s ancestor. Pedro began his career in 
the same way with so many who rose to eminence in the Church in 
those days. He made his theological studies in France, and was a 
professor of canon-law in the University of Montpellier. He was 
famous for his learning—more famous still for his austerity of life, 
the purity and even the rigour of his manners; a hard, irreproach- 
able, severe, and industrious man, able, eloquent, useful to any cause, 
and, as it would seem, with no passion untamed except his ambition, 
that was too prudent to show itself impatiently. Gregory XI. heard 
of him, and determined to raise him to the Cardinalate, undeterred, 
as is said, by certain reports of his wily and intriguing disposition. 
When he gave him the sacred purple, the gentle and suffering 
Pontiff played upon his name in words that were afterwards thought 
to have been prophetic, “ Caveas ne tua Luna patiatur eclipsin” 
(“ Beware lest thy moon suffer an eclipse !”). He made himself the 
friend of St. Catharine when she was at Avignon, and Blessed Ray- 
mond, her confessor and biographer, was intimate with him. After- 
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wards he was one of the Cardinals to whom she wrote, when he had 
accompanied Gregory to Rome. There he had made himself popular 
with the people; and it is even said that they would have been glad 
to have had him for Pope, if they could not have had a Roman or 
an Italian. ; 

Gregory XI. had but a short time given him in which to carry 
out the work which he had begun. He survived his arrival in Rome 
less than a year and a half. He had no time to attempt the much- 
needed reform of the prelature, nor had he acted on the suggestions 
of St. Catharine of Siena as to the appointment of Cardinals. On 
account of the troubles which succeeded his death, strange intentions 
and stranger sayings have been attributed to him in his last days, 
on which historians of various parties have put their own interpre- 
tations. He is said to have thought of returning to Avignon, like 
Urban VI.; he is even said to have protested solemnly his repent- 
ance for having heeded supposed saints and visionaries, and having 
been led by them to endanger the Church’s peace by coming to 
Rome. The authority on which the last statement rests is far too 
suspicious to give it credibility, even if it were not in the highest 
degree improbable in itself. But it is certain that the signs of a 
coming storm were too evident not to fill the mind of the dying 
Pontiff with anxiety. He seems tc have feared most a long vacancy 
of the throne. A few days before his death, he made certain decrees 
for the election of his successor. The Cardinals present in the court 
were to elect at once, without waiting for their colleagues; they 
might choose any place, and a simple majority was to be enough 
to secure an election. He implored them to elect the most worthy, 
and to elect him quickly. These decrees were made on the 19th of 
March; on the 27th Gregory was dead. 

Nine days had to pass in the funeral solemnities of the Pontiff, 
and then the Cardinals present in Rome were to enter at once on the 
Conclave, without waiting for their absent brethren. It would seem 
as if this disposition of Gregory had been intended to make the 
election of a French Pope less probable; and it struck with a prac- 
tical sentence of exclusion the six Cardinals who had remained behind 
at Avignon, unable to face the climate and the tumults of Rome. 
Their absence, and that of the Cardinal de Lagrange, who was 
representing the Holy See at the Congress of Sarzano, reduced the 
number of electors to sixteen. No less than seven of these were 
Limousins, four more were natives of other parts of France, four 
were Italians, and Pedro di Luna was a Spaniard. So before the 
beginning of the election the gossips of Rome might easily have 
counted up the votes and speculated on the power thet circumstances 
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conferred upon the Spanish Cardinal. It was taken for granted that 
nationalities would have a great deal to do with the divisions of the 
electors. An actual majority was to be enough. The Frenchmen 
and the Limousins together would make eleven, and were therefore 
all-powerful, if united. If, as was expected, they should quarrel, then 
the Frenchmen and the Italians together could carry a candidate 
against the Limousins, if they could prevail on the Cardinal di Luna 
to side with them, or to throw away his vote; if he sided with the 
Limousins, he could prevent a majority against them. Thus, to one 
of the two parties into which it was expected the Conclave would be 
divided, he could at any moment give the certainty of success: he 
could secure the other from being defeated. Ifa man in such a 
position were ambitious, he might well have conceived the dream of 
turning it to his own advantage. 

Informal discussions among the Cardinals themselves, during 
these nine days, showed that the expected difference between the 
French and the Limousins was a reality. There had been already, 
within a few years, three Limousin Popes: the world, as the French 
Cardinals said, was weary of them. But it was not easy to fix on a 
candidate on whom all could agree. There were strong personal 
objections to each of the Italians. One was too old, another too 
young; the election of either of the remaining two would have been 
a triumph to the enemies of the Church, as they were connected, 
the one with Milan, the other with Florence. Instead of thinking 
of the Spaniard, the French Cardinals came to the conclusion that 
the wisest policy would be to nominate an Italian, not a member of 

_the Sacred College. Such a prelate, a man whom all respected, was 
then in Rome; and their minds turned naturally to him. 


Il. 

Meanwhile there were others who wished to have a hand in the 
election beside the Cardinals. The people and magistrates of Rome 
had got back their Pope for the second time when Gregory landed 
at St. Paul’s. They had soon relapsed from their protestations of 
loyalty and fidelity into their old turbulence and insubordination ; 
and but a short time before the death of the late Pontiff, they had 
heard the rumours as to his intention of once more taking flight to 
Avignon—rumours which at all events expressed the hearty desires 
and prayers of every one around him, and of most of the Cardinals 
who were now to give him a successor. They determined, in their 
reckless and violent way, that the new Pope must be one who would 
not take his court beyond the sea; and to secure this the Cardinals 
must elect a Roman, or at least an Italian. 
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Such was the proposal submitted, with every appearance of re- 
spect, to the Cardinals, at the very moment of the termination of the 
obsequies of Gregory in the Church of 8. Maria Maggiore, by the 
Senator of Rome and the “ Banderesi” of the Rioni. The Cardinals 
replied with dignity and firmness. Who should be the person chosen 
to govern the Church was a question to be discussed by themselves 
in the secret of the Conclave. They intended to be perfectly free in 
their choice, and could not exclude the natives of any country as 
ineligible. Such petitions as that which had just been made to 
them should not be repeated; their object was to intimidate, and no 
election would be valid that was made under menace. They then 
took measures to secure the liberty of the Conclave. The treasure 
of the Church was conveyed to the Castle of St. Angelo; the fort was 
garrisoned and provisioned; eight guardians of the Conclave were 
appointed, three of whom were French; and the magistrates were 
made to swear that they would protect the quarter of St. Peter’s 
from all popular tumult. But the aspect of the city was threatening 
when the time came for entering on the deliberations. A crowd of 
peasants from the country had come in, lawless and clamorous for a 
Roman Pope; and the Cardinals could see that measures had been 
taken to prevent their escape, if they endeavoured to leave Rome and 
hold the Conclave elsewhere. 

About sixty years before, the Cardinals for the time being had 
been subjected to the same kind of constraint by Philippe le Long, 
then Count of Poictiers. The Conclave after the death of Clement V. 
had been held at Carpentras, and had been dispersed in consequence 
of a riot in which the Italian Cardinals had seen their houses burnt 
by French soldiers and their countrymen slaughtered. Two years 
passed away, and no Pope was elected, till Philippe persuaded the 
Cardinals to meet at Lyons for a conference, by swearing to them 
that he would not force them to hold a Conclave or prevent their 
departure when they chose. He broke both his oaths, and John 
XXII. was at last elected. No one seriously thought of questioning 
the validity of his election. 

A thunderstorm burst over the Vatican as the Cardinals now 
entered it for the purpose of making their election. The lightning 
struck down the escutcheon of Gregory XI., and injured the cells of 
the Cardinals Robert of Geneva and Pedro di Luna. The inci- 
dent was afterwards noted; for these two Cardinals succeeded one 
another as the Antipopes, opposed to the successor of Gregory XL. 
who was nominated in the Conclave. What actually passed before 
the election, it is perhaps impossible at this distance of time to. relate 
with perfect accuracy. It is certain that, putting aside all other 
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questions, the equal balance of parties would of itself have natur- 
ally suggested to the Sacred College the conclusion of which we 
have already spoken: that of electing as Pope some prelate not 
included among the Cardinals themselves. This had been done a few 
years before in the case of Urban V., and the election had given 
to the Church a great and venerated Pontiff. It is distinctly as- 
serted by the historian Raynaldi, who had access to by far the greatest 
collection of documents that exists relating to this Conclave, that this 
idea had already been entertained by the Cardinals, and that the 
Archbishop of Bari, Bartolomeo Prignano, an Italian, but a subject 
of Queen Joanna’s, and therefore closely connected with France, had 
already been fixed upon as the candidate to be proposed. To all 
appearance a better choice could not have been made. He was a 
man of learning and piety, great purity of life, and simplicity of man- 
ners. He had made himself universally respected in his administra- 
tion of the Cancellaria. He was a reformer: a sworn enemy of 
simony, corruption, and injustice of every kind; a patron of lite- 
rature and a friend of holy men. If he had never been Pope, 
every one would have admitted that he was fit to be. It is ab- 
surd to speak of him as a candidate imposed on the Cardinals by 
force. Those writers who insist most strongly on the nullity of his 
election on the ground of intimidation are forced into the incon- 
sistency of acknowledging that the election was kept secret by the 
Cardinals from their fear of popular violence if it should become 
known. They are obliged to say that the Cardinals elected him 
nominally, in the conviction that he would abdicate as soon as he 
was told that the election was illusory. But if such a proceeding 
“ was contemplated, they had Romans among their own body whom 
the people would have welcomed with enthusiasm, and whom they 
might have bound down to any conditions that they chose. Under 
such circumstances, no set of men in their senses would have elected 
an absent person, whose name they felt obliged to conceal because it 
did not meet the wishes of the people, whose violence was the only 
reason for a mock election at all. 

It would seem that, but for the tumultuous disposition of the 
populace, the history of the election of a successor to Gregory XI. 
would have been as simple as that of any such election recorded in 
the annals of the Church. The Cardinals who took part in it, in 
their letters to their colleagues at Avignon, declared that on the 
morning after their entrance into the Conclave, they elected freely 
and unanimously the Archbishop of Bari. This letter was written 
more than ten days after the election—a delay probably occasioned 
by the wish to include in it the news of the coronation of the new 
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Pope, which was delayed by the sacred time of Holy Week, which 
immediately followed the election. But it is clear that disturbances 
took place, as was anticipated, on the very day of the election, and 
before it was publicly announced ; and these were afterwards skil- 
fully used by the authors of the schism to throw doubt on the validity 
of the title of Urban VI. 

This other story of the Conclave, as it was afterwards told by the 
Cardinals on their rebellion against the Pope whom they elected, has 
been stated in its best possible form by a recent French historian,* 
who, in this portion of his work, is certainly a partisan of his country- 
men. First, the palace in which the Cardinals are met is invaded 
by a crowd of men, who pretend that their object is to see whether 
soldiers are concealed in it. They are at last got rid of; and then 
the thirteen Banderesi, the magistrates of the Rioni, come again to 
the door, and demand an assurance that the new Pope shall be a 
Roman or an Italian; they declare that they will not answer for the 
personal safety of the Cardinals in any other case. The Cardinal of 
Florence, a Corsini, replies, in the name of his colleagues, that they 
have no answer to give to such a demand: they do not intend to 
choose according to the will of the multitude, but according to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The night passes with tumultuous 
cries outside the Conclave, the door of which is barred instead of being 
walled up. When the morning came, and the Cardinals were hear- 
ing Mass, the noise outside is renewed and redoubled. The guardians 
of the Conclave think it right to warn the Cardinals that they must 
make haste to elect-as the people will. Then, it is said, the Car- 
dinals began to fear for their lives, and it was agreed that they should 
promise to do as they were bid. But the Cardinal Corsini, who was 
to make this announcement at the window, was too frightened to do 
so: it was, however, made by two of his companions. Meanwhile, 
it was determined to make some election at once. The idea of a 
mock election, which would deceive the people and give the Cardinals 
time to escape to some other place, was proposed and rejected 
deliberately. The Cardinal of Limoges and Pedro di Luna were 
the first to declare that they would not expose their souls to damna- 
tion by such a trick. Then the old Cardinal of St. Peter, Tebal- 
deschi, 2 Roman, was proposed by Corsini; but it was thought ‘uat 
his great age and infirmities made him unfit for the burden of the 
Papal crown. There were three other Italians left: Corsini of 
Florence himself, Orsini of Rome, Brossano of Milan. Jean de Cros, 
Cardinal of Limoges, rose and objected to each of them. A Floren- 


* Christophe, Hist. de la Papauté pendant le xiv. siécle, liv. xiii. 
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tine was of a city hostile to the Church; the Milanese was a depen- 
dent of Barnabo Visconti; Orsini was too young, too thoroughly a 
Roman. He gave his voice to the Archbishop of Bari, and the 
nomination then received the adhesion of the rest, except Corsini, 
who still voted for Tebaldeschi; and Orsini, who would not vote for 
Prignano because he thought it unbecoming to elect as if the Sacred 
College had no Italian fit for the tiara in its own body, but, at the 
same time, gave his suffrage to the person elected by the majority. 
It must be remembered that this is the extreme statement of the 
partisans of the subsequent revolt. It must be remembered also 
that the very men on whose assertions this version of the election is 
given acted for several weeks as if there were no flaw in the title of 
the new Pope, long after all semblance of coercion had passed away, 
and only produced these statements—contradicting thereby their own 
former declarations—after their revolt against Urban VI. It will, 
perhaps, appear to many that the anti-Urbanists might be taken on 
their own statement; for it is nothing unparalleled in the history of 
Conclaves that there should be some kind of pressure from without 
to hasten the decision of the electors, and the dissensions between 
the Limousins and the French Cardinals had made the election of 
an ultramontane Cardinal impossible. It is the commonest thing to 
read in the accounts of such assemblies that a number of Cardinals 
are excluded on account of their nationality, or on account of the 
personal objections entertained to individuals among them by pow- 
erful Catholic princes. No one thinks the liberty of choice taken 
away because it has become a rule that the Pope must be an Italian, 
or that no one can be elected who is previously excluded by Austria, 
‘France, or Spain. In the present case, the people may have done 
in their rude and lawless way what the representatives of Catholic 
courts have often done since in a blander and more diplomatic manner. 
The election may have been hurried; it does not follow that it was 
not voluntary; and the idea of a sham election had been discarded 
with scorn. But the best-informed and most impartial historians 
tell the story in a different way altogether. They state that the 
Cardinals entered the Conclave, and proceeded on the following 
morning to elect in the usual manner the candidate as to whom 
they had almost agreed before. But as this choice was likely to be 
unacceptable to the people, there was some hesitation as to its publi- 
cation. Both accounts agree as to the terror of the Cardinals after 
the completion of their work; but this fact, as to which there is no 
dispute, is far more intelligible on the supposition of a free election, 
not dictated by the mob, than on any other. When Prignano had 
been elected, we are told, the Cardinals kept the fact secret from fear 
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of the displeasure of the people, for the new Pope was not a Roman. 
It was given out that the election would take place on the morrow. 
This pacified the crowd and gave the Cardinals an opportunity of 
sending for the Archbishop of Bari and some other prelates, by whose 
influence order was restored. Meanwhile the secret half transpired, 
and the tumult began again. The people heard that a Pope had been 
made; they wished to know who he was. Silence was suspicious ; 
if he was a Roman, why were they not told at once? One of the 
guardians of the Conclave, in order to get rid of them, told them to 
go to St. Peter’s; they would be told there. His words were caught 
up and repeated, till the impression prevailed that the Cardinal of 
St. Peter's, the old Tebaldeschi, was elected. A crowd rushed to 
his house to pillage it, as tvas the custom when a Cardinal passed 
to the Pontificate; others rushed into the Vatican to look for the 
new Pope. The Cardinals dispersed in terror. Tebaldeschi was 
found, clothed in a cope, and dragged to the altar in St. Peter's. 
The feeble gouty old man resisted and protested in vain; at last he 
made himself heard, and declared that not he, but the Archbishop of 
Bari, was elected. Meanwhile, there being no more to be done in 
the Vatican, the Cardinals had got out of the way as quickly as 
they could. Eight went to the Castle of St. Angelo; Robert of 
Geneva fled as far as Zagarolo, on the road to Palestrina, a pos- 
session of the Colonnas. Orsini, with one other, went to his own 
town of Vicovaro, beyond Tivoli; another went off to Ardea; only 
four repaired to their homes—Corsini and De Brossano of the Italians; 
one Frenchman, the Cardinal de Puy; and Pedro di Luna, the 
Spaniard. 

The people sought out the Archbishop of Bari—we follow now 
the account of the anti-Urbanists—and endeavoured to invest him 
with the Pontifical insignia. He refused to accept them, till he 
heard from the mouths of the Cardinals themselves that his 
election was canonical. The four Cardinals in the city, and the 
eight in the castle, met at the palace; the remaining four did not 
return till later. The twelve declared that the election was true and 
canonical: there was now no constraint upon them, and they en- 
treated Prignano to accept the burthensome post. He took the 
name of Urban VI., and was then acknowledged as Pope by the 
twelve Cardinals, as well as by the four fugitives, who returned at 
once to Rome. Holy Week followed, and he went through the usual 
ceremonies with their assistance. On Easter-day he was crowned 
by Cardinal Orsini: all the Cardinals accompanied him in the caval- 
cata, the procession from St. Peter’s to St. John Lateran, in which 
the Pope takes possession of the latter church as his cathedral ; 
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they wrote to their colleagues at Avignon, and to the kings and 
princes of Europe, to notify his election; for three months they 
treated him as Pope, named him in their public prayers, and asked 
and received favours from him, which no one but the Pope could 
give. It is said that, in private letters and conversations, some of 
them called in question the validity of his election; but it is clear 
that if they thought it invalid, they were acting a most dishonest 
part, and committing daily fresh treason against the Church, for the 
service of which they were bound to die. 

The events which followed on the election of Urban VI. may, 
perhaps, become more intelligible if we consider the momentous im- 
portance to the Church of the questions setiled by that election. It 
was the death-blow of the Avignon residence of the Papacy—that 
real calamity to the Church, from which it was not unnatural that it 
should cost her dearly to free herself. The return to Rome had 
from the first, as we have seen, been the dream or the intention of 
almost every one of the Popes who had sat at Avignon. Two Popes 
had actually carried it out: the first had returned to Provence to 
die; and the second had, as it was said, rued the step he had taken, 
or, as is perhaps more true, had worn out his frail and genile life too 
soon in consequence of the effort he had made. Both were French- 
men, who had surrounded themselves with Cardinals and prelates of 
their own nation. Their courts had been almost as much an army 
of occupation in Rome as the French garrison is at the present 
moment. Under such circumstances Avignon was always possible; 
or, at all events, Avignon ruled Rome. The election of an Italian to 
the chair of St. Peter violently broke the chain of French Pontiffs ; 
there could no longer be any illusion on the subject of the seat of 
power. Moreover, it was a sentence of exclusion, as to all future 
elections, of the majority of the men who had made it. The sixth 
Urban had none of the sympathies of the fifth. His Cardinals would 
be Italian; he could multiply them as he chose, and prevent for the 
future the prevalence of any ultramontane influence in the Sacred 
College. The Limousins and the French might unite in the future 
Conclaves, if they survived long enough; but they might unite in 
vain. The only hope for them was that there should be a vacancy 
in the Holy See before the creation of new Cardinals. As a matter 
of fact, though they remained faithful to Urban long enough to give 
him plenty of time to use his powers, he neglected to do so; but 
when they heard that he had imprudently declared his intention of 
filling the Sacred College with Italians, they delayed their revolt no 
longer. St. Catharine, the good angel, as she may be called, of 
the Papacy at this time, wrote to Urban almost as soon as he became 
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Pope, urging him to choose at once una brigata di buoni Cardinali. 
The advice was neglected till it was too late—till he had made the 
old Cardinals his enemies, so that the measure had the effect of arm- 
ing them with the recklessness of despair. 

We may gather from the letters of the same fearless and faith- 
ful counsellor to Urban VI., that the charges which have been 
brought against him by historians, of occasioning the rebellion of his 
Cardinals by his own excessive severity, are not without some foun- 
dation in his character and conduct. How far the events that fol- 
lowed on his determination to create a large number of new Cardi- 
nals are to be laid to his score, it is now impossible to say. None of 
the chief actors in these lamentable scenes have been spared the 
virulent abuse of partisan writers of the opposite sides; and perhaps, 
as Boniface VIII. and other long-maligned characters have been at 
last vindicated, some writer may yet appear who will wipe away the 
many stains with which the memory of Urban has been defaced. 
His moral character and his rectitude of intention have never been 
seriously impeached ; the accusation falls on his manners, his temper, 
and his judgment. He may have been one of those good and vir- 
tuous men who have preéminently the gift of making themselves 
intolerable. Their minds are narrow and their temper is sour; they 
cannot even do a kindness graciously, or refuse a request without 
insulting the person who makes it. While they are in subordinate 
stations, they win admiration and confidence by their honesty, in- 
dustry, and cleverness, and they are disagreeable but to a few with 
whom they are closely thrown: when a great cause is committed to 
them, or a great post conferred upon them, their character begins to 
play without restraint, and the blaze of publicity reveals in them the 
defects which are least easily forgiven in rulers. If they are in a 
position which calls for delicacy of tact, prudence, gentleness, consi- 
deration, and management, they rudely alienate every sympathy, 
and outrage the very men on whose cooperation they ought most 
to lean. In their eyes every subordinate is a servant, who may be 
used without being thanked; every offender, eminent though he be, 
is a schoolboy, who may be rated unsparingly and punished un- 
mercifully. They expect affairs to move on by reason and logic; 
they order men about as if they were the figures on a chess-board, 
and they think it as easy to change traditional habits and ideas 
that have become ingrained, as it is for a musician to pass from 
one key to another. No wonder they are inconsiderate and reck- 
less of the feelings of those with whom they have to do: for 
they have no knowledge of men to teach them that patience and 
moderation are necessary in order to make the best even of willing 
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instruments, while proud hearts must be softened before they can be 
bent, and even the most hardened and incorrigible have a title to 
respect and courtesy. They ignore the weaknesses of human nature 
as much as modern philosophers ignore its corruption; they forget 
the preéminent claims of charity and the resistless force of meek- 
ness as much as those philosophers forget the rights of a Creator 
and the necessity of grace to the human will. Minds such as these 
have only to be linked with snappish and unrestrained tempers, and 
exposed to the intoxicating atmosphere of suddenly-acquired power, 
with no obligation of listening to advice, and with no opportunity 
of receiving correction, in order to bring the strongest and holiest 
causes to the brink of destruction. 

It must remain far from certain that Urban VI. was a man to 
whom this description would apply; but his defects seem to have 
been those which belong to characters of this stamp. Of course the 
most has been made of his faults in this regard. The name by which 
he chose to be enrolled in the catalogue of Popes implied that he 
meant to aim at walking in the footsteps of Urban V., who, like him- 
self, had not been, when elected, a member of the College of Cardi- 
nals. Urban V. had been a reformer and a severe reprover of the 
faults of the prelates by whom he found himself as Pope sur- 
rounded; but his character and manner gave force to his reproofs, 
and, at the same time, took off the edge of their severity. Urban V. 
was a saint. Urban VI. was fond of saints, and listened readily to 
their advice; but he had not himself the refinement, the nobility, 
the sweetness, which the highest order of graces seem necessarily to 
bring with them. The very day after his coronation he called a num- 
ber of Bishops “ perjured,” because they were absent from their sees. 
A fortnight later, he delivered an address in a public Consistory, 
in which the Cardinals and prelates of the court were attacked with 
the utmost violence. He began to reform the Sacred College with a 
high hand; the Cardinals were to receive no more presents; they 
were to cut down their equipages, diminish the number of their ser- 
vants, and abandon the grand luxurious style in which they had 
hitherto lived. His conversation is said to have been full of bitter 
humiliating remarks when addressed to them; and he spoke of them 
with contempt to others. He was displeased with the Cardinal de 
Lagrange, who had returned from Sarzano, and spoke to him so 
cuttingly in public as to provoke the fiery French nobleman to give 
him the lie. Robert of Geneva warned him that, as he did no honour 
to the Cardinals, they might perhaps do none to him. But that 
which made the bitter cup overflow has already been mentioned. 
The Banderesi of Rome came to ask him some favours for the city, 
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and added their hopes that he would signalise his elevation by a 
promotion of Cardinals. It is a feature of Urban’s chafacter noted 
by his contemporaries, that he was always ready to promise far more 
than he afterwards performed. It made him so unpopular with the 
Romans, that within a year after his election they rose in insurrec- 
tion, and sought to take his life. On this occasion he told their 
magistrates that he intended to make so many Italian and Roman 
Cardinals, that their number would far overbalance that of the for- 
eigners. The Cardinals were present. Robert of Geneva grew pale 
with rage, and left the room at once, his companions following him. 
What could they hope from a Pope who declared openly his inten- 
tion of reducing them to insignificance ? 

The imprudence and want of tact of Urban may have been great. 
St. Catharine warns him against his violent bursts of temper, and 
begs him not to use justice without mercy, and to be at the pains 
not only to do what was right, but.to do it in the right way. It is 
a mark of a petty mind to be full of gibes, sneers, and reproaches 
against inferiors, who cannot retaliate without disrespect; and no 
one with any knowledge of men and life would, it would seem, be fond 
of announcing important and hazardous measures before the time 
came for carrying them out, and of making promises and threats 
needlessly and recklessly. It is clear also that he had no idea of the 
only manner in which the difficult task of reforming his court could 
have been carried out. But it is preposterous to suppose that a man 
so confessedly virtuous and able before his elevation lost all at once 
both his ability and his virtue after it; and it is more reasonable to 
look for the causes of the schism in the haughty ambition and ob- 
stinate intolerance of censure of the French Cardinals than in the 
follies or the severities of their master. Their own story charges 
them first with the most shameful cowardice, and then with long- 
continued and sacrilegious hypocrisy; and their complaints against 
Urban really tell against themselves, for they point to the real cause 
of their rebellion, and that a cause utterly insufficient. If he were 
the true Pontiff, no harshness on his part could justify them in de- 
serting him; yet it is clear that, but for his severity, they would 
never have proclaimed him to be an intruder. 
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ORIGEN’S HEXAPLA.* 


THE Catholic Church in every age has jealously guarded the Sacred 
Volume. As early as the fourth century Saint Jerome published the 
text which she to this day hands to her followers as the Vulgate. To 
the correctness of this version the labours of succeeding scholars are 
continually testifying afresh. That it is not free from verbal mistakes 
she herself knows well ; nor did she ever pretend to guarantee it such 
freedom from error, or to take away in aught from the authority of 
versions in other languages. The Council of Trent in its fourth session 
only decrees that of all Latin versions this one is to be considered 
authentic. The constant use of this version in the Church secured its 
infallibility from error and guaranteed its agreement with the original 
sources. The Greek and Hebrew text were not in the same constant 
use, nor were they therefore under the same watchful care. Still in 
every age the Fathers of the Church have inspected the original sources, 
that so they might illustrate the Vulgate. For the same end, the 
Council of Trent ordered correct editions of the Greek and Hebrew 
text to be printed; and the learned Salmeron, who himself assisted at 
the Council, says that if in matters which do not strictly belong to the 
rule of faith there be found between the original text and the Vulgate 
any discrepancy which cannot be explained by the principles of criti- 
cism, then “that reading must rather be followed which agrees better 
with the context, or which is more in accordance with the monuments 
of the Apostles and the Gospels, or which has on its side the more 
ancient and more approved copies, or which is acknowledged and ad- 
mitted by the larger number of Fathers.” The object of the celebrated 
decree was to prevent the corruption of the text. This corruption had 
crept in from many causes, such as the great number and variety of 
versions, the number of errors in the Greek and Hebrew copies, the 
liberty taken by individuals to wrest Scripture according to their own 
views, and the faulty readings perpetuated by printers, who often added 
equally faulty glosses. The kind of evil was not new: a sense of its 
importance had produced in the very earliest age of the Church the 
great work of Origen, of which we are now to speak. 

Origen, who taught the Christian school at Alexandria in the third 
century, keenly felt the inconvenience which arose from the variety 


* Origenis Hexaplorum que supersunt, post Nobilium, Drusium, et Monte- 
falconium concinnavit, emendavit, et innumeris locis auxit Fridericus Field, 
A.M., Col. SS. Trin. Cantab. olim Socius. (Proposals for publishing. ) 
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of versions. Besides the Hebrew version, there were at this time in 
use, particularly at Alexandria, no fewer than four Greek translations 
of the Old Testament: these were—1. the Septuagint; 2. that of 
Aquila; 3. that of Theodotion; 4. that of Symmachus. To these may 
also*be added what were afterwards called, from their position in 
Origen’s great work, the Quinta, Sexta, and Septima versions. All 
these different translations, therefore, Origen determined to publish in 
parallel columns, much in the shape of our present Polyglot Bibles. 
For this step we are able to assign two reasons: the first rests on the 
authority of St. Jerome, who gives as the motive, “that when one 
version disagreed with the others, it might forthwith be condemned by 
the concurrent testimony of the rest.” To persons who were unac- 
quainted with the original Hebrew the greater weight of external 
evidence would of course be a reason for accepting one text rather than 
another ; but to the Hebrew scholar also the collection was not without 
use. He could ai a glance determine which of the Greek translations 
approached most nearly to the original Hebrew. 

But there was a second reason for making such a collection, and 
this is stated for us by Origen himself in his commentary on St. 
Matthew, viz. that the Septuagint translation had, through the malice 
and ignorance of librarians, become so corrupt that it really needed 
correction. Passages had been omitted—these Origen supplied from 
other copies, and marked the additions with an asterisk ; other passages 
had been interpolated—tkese he marked with an obelus; at the end of 
the restored part he placed another sign ; whilst a fourth mark pointed 
out the end of the superfluous addition. According to some critics, 
Origen mentioned the sources whence he made his additions; and 
when these were derived from only one authority, he placed the mark 
called hypolemniscus; when from more than one, the lemniscus. To 
show that he had not made these changes without sufficient grounds, 
he published also the Hebrew and the interpretations of other com- 
mentators. He seems also to have added large marginal notes, or even 
to have introduced other versions, for example, the Syrian; at least, 
allusion is made by early writers to such versions. All doubt on this 
point would be for ever set at rest, could we discover any fragment of 
the original Ms. of Origen: does such a fragment still exist mid the 
hidden treasures of the Vatican or other libraries? The question is a 
difficult one to answer. It is said to have sometimes happened that 
a librarian has known of such a treasure, but has kept its existence 
secret that he might in time bring it forth to the world, and not allow 
another to rob him of the glory; but ere he could accomplish his plan, 
death has carried him off, and his secret has been buried with him’ in 
the tomb. 

Origen’s first work, embracing only the four Greek versions already 
mentioned, is commonly known as the TZetrapla. The Hexapla, 
which according to Montfaucon is to be ascribed to a later date in the 
life of Origen, presented in two more columns alongside of the Tetrapla, 
the Hebrew version in its proper form, and likewise in Greek characters. 
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In the Psalms, the minor Prophets, and perhaps elsewhere, two or 
three other columns in Greek characters were added: hence the work 
acquired the names of Octopla and Enneapla, according as it presented 
eight or nine parallel columns. 

We have said that Origen had keenly felt the inconvenience arising 
from different versions of the Scriptures. From the days of the Apostles 
there had been amongst some of the Church’s followers a Judaising 
spirit ; new heresies had now arisen—Gnostics, Ebionites, Marcionites : 
the Jews reproached the Christians that their version was not in accord- 
ance with the original. To silence these murmurs, Origen began at 
Alexandria the task of collecting and comparing the different versions. 
This labour he afterwards carried on at Ceesarea, and probably ended 
his work at Tyre. Some think that the original Ms. was placed in the 
library of Cesarea, and afterwards destroyed, either when the city was 
taken by the Persians under King Chosroes, or a little later, by the 
Arabs, when that library was burned, a.p. 653. The better to fulfil 
his task, he learned the Hebrew tongue, and made himself master of 
the original Scriptures received amongst the Jews in the Hebrew cha- 
racters. 

The Tetrapla Origen corrected with his own hand, and illustrated 
with scholia; but for the execution of the task he employed seven 
notaries or tachygraphi, seven librarians, seven girls distinguished for 
their good writing: it is said that he could dictate at once to seven 
people. He would have been unable to defray the expenses thus 
necessarily incurred, had not the means been furnished by a noble 
friend named Ambrose, who always encouraged him to pursue his tasks, 
which were so much for the public good. We may here add, that when 
Origen marks a reading with the letter r’ he means to convey to us 
that such a reading is supported by three authorities, viz. Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus. 

It is not hard to imagine that on account of the great toil and 
expense required for the production of such a work, especially when 
the Hebrew tongue had fallen into disuse, and when only uncial cha- 
racters were employed, not many copies of it were made. To get the 
different versions into the same compass would require a skilful copyist. 
Origen himself, with all the aid afforded him, is said to have spent 
many years on the work ; and with all the notes which he added in the 
margin to explain the proper names of persons and places, the work 
would probably fill fifty large volumes. Hence copyists began merely 
to insert in the margin the most remarkable readings from any of the 
six or nine editions; and as different judgments were formed on the 
value of different readings, few copies present us with the same. 
Amongst these codices Montfaucon makes special mention of two, 
which Coislin, Bishop of Metz, had bequeathed to the library of St. 
Germain-aux-Prés, but which are now in the Imperial Library. One 
of these, written in square uncial characters about the sixth or seventh 
century, includes the Octateuch and the Book of Kings; the other, 
which is of the tenth century, embraces the Books of Kings, Parali- 
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pomenon, Esdras, Esther, Judith, and the Maccabees, with a large 
quantity of marginal notes on the Books of Kings. Another Regius 
Codex of the thirteenth century gives many readings of the ancient 
Fathers on the same books. The Basilian Codex of the tenth century, 
belonging to the Fathers of St. Basil in Rome, was also of great use to 
Montfaucon, as was also another Regius Codex of the same date, and 
known by the number 1871: the former of these two had formerly 
contained the Heptateuch ; but almost the whole Book of Genesis had 
been lost. On the prophets Jeremiah and Ezechiel he borrowed many 
marginal notes from a codex in the library of the College of Louis Le 
Grand. He makes mention too of the Codex Colbertinus on Job, 
which, though itself of recent date, was a copy of an ancient Ms. 
Brian Walton, in the appendix to his Polyglot, has added various 
readings from the Codex Barberinus on the Prophets. 

Ancient writers too had embodied different readings, and of these 
again Montfaucon made use. Amongst these writers the chief are St. 
Pamphilus the Martyr (a.p. 309), under Diocletian, who corrected, in 
company with his friend Eusebius, various codices; Eusebius, who 
added scholia and gathered together numberless readings ; St. Epipha- 
nius, Rufinus the Latin translator of Origen, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Jerome, Theodoret, Procopius of Gaza, &c. 

We have so far told only what the Hexapla was, and given some 
idea of its history; we must now see its importance and influence, 
especially on the question of the Canon of Scripture. 

Origen’s great work naturally roused a spirit of inquiry: if certain 
passages or books were not to be found in the original Hebrew, or in 
the Jewish canon, on what authority did the Church admit them as 
sacred, or from what source did the different versions of the Hexapla 
derive their additions? Had the Jewish priests—for instance, in the 
Book of Daniel—suppressed all passages which might bring discredit 
on their office, by showing that it had sometimes been unworthily 
filled? Had the passage, “ A virgin shall conceive,” &c., been wrongly 
rendered “a young girl,” so to withdraw Scriptural support from the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation ? 

Certainly, some books had not been much quoted, because from 
them heretics pretended to draw their false doctrines: had passages 
been suppressed, lest something of the arcana or more esoteric teach- 
ings of the Church should become known? All the Fathers agree that 
the canon of the Church was not to be made to correspond with the 
canon of the Jews: this people had themselves expected a prophet 
who should declare what books were inspired, and the Church was to 
have a fuller light than its type, the synagogue. Still, discussion would 
arise. Controversy at this time was especially rife with Jews and 
Judaisers: against them authorities must be appealed to, which they 
themselves would admit; there must be some common point or prin- 
ciple of argument. Hence, though the deutero-canonical “ apocry- 
phal” books had long been read in the churches, though they are 
constantly quoted in the writings of the Fathers, still these same 
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Fathers, in arguing against the Jews, did not place them in the canon. 
Nay, amongst Christians themselves there was a general controversy 
on this subject, but it was a polemical not a practical controversy ; that 
is, the question raised was not whether these books were or were not 
parts of the canonical Scriptures,—this point was settled by the tradi- 
tion, use, and practice of the Church,—but on what principle did the 
Church admit as canonical books which the Jews did not admit? She 
had the right of possession ; could she also show the right of prescrip- 
tion or her title to the inheritance? The term “canonical” was also 
applied by the Father to the books received by the Jews; not in a 
formal sense, as if canonicity depended on that reception, but in an 
historical sense, as showing a longer claim. Hence too the word 
“ apocryphal” was applied in senses far different from the meaning we 
attach to its use: it did not mean necessarily spurious or not genuine, 
as we commonly accept the term, but rather books (1) not in the Jew- 
ish canon ; (2) whose authorship is doubtful; (3) not admitted by all, 
beeause no positive declaration was yet given on the point, or tradition 
was not clearly known to the compilers: they were not extrinsically 
certain, if intrinsically. 

The canons drawn up by any Father were not meant to be, strictly 
speaking, exclusive, even though they were called certissimi, that is, they 
did not put all other books beyond the pale—they did deny the truth 
of any contrary or contradictory canon, not that of one which differed 
only in adding more not-apocryphal books. These canons often show 
only the opinion of some Father as a doctor, not as a witness of tradi- 
tion ; consequently they have only the weight of his particular opinion, 
which in a matter of faith would be none. And here let us, in con- 
clusion, add that this stage of controversy followed on a period when 
the question had not been mooted; the dispute raged for a time, but 
within two centuries subsided—that is, as soon as the authoritative 
voice of the Church was heard on the subject. The reader who would 
wish for fuller information as to Origen’s mind on this point must see 
his letter to Africanus on the prophet Daniel, and his first homily on 
Leviticus. It is needless to add what scientific certainty the authority 
of such a scholar, who had in his travels explored the traditions of so 
many countries, adds to the divinely infallible teaching of the Church. 

Let us now see what editions of Origen’s Hexapla have already 
been given to the world. The first to put his hand to this great work 
was Nobilius Flaminius, whom Sixtus V. appointed a member of the 
congregation for the correction of the Vulgate. In 1587 he printed 
at Rome a Greek edition of the Bible, in the notes to which he inserted 
many passages from the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotio; in fact, all that he could gather from the Roman codices, or 
that Peter Morinus, the Parisian scholar, could collect from the writ- 
ings of the ancients. 

John Van Der Driesche, or Drusius, or Drieschius, was the next to 
undertake the task. He made many additions to the work of Nobilius, 
and wrote many learned notes on the text; but death did not allow 
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him to see the publication of his work. However, Sixtin Amama, 
the professor of Hebrew at the University of Franeker in Holland, 
published the work at Arnheim in 1622, under the title “ Veterum In- 
terpretum Grecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta, col- 
lecta, versa et notis illustrata a Joanne Drusio, linguz sanctz in illus- 
trium Frisiz ordinum Academia, dum viveret, professore.” Of this 
work Montfaucon, who has given us the best edition as yet of the 
Hexapla, confesses that he made great use. 

This learned scholar, who belonged to the Benedictine order of the 
Congregation of St. Maur, worked twenty-three years at his edition, 
which appeared at Paris, in 2 vols. folio, 1713. He has enriched it 
with learned dissertations, and with dictionaries which are still much 
used. He collected many passages which had escaped the notice of 
Drusius; corrected many of the latter's mistakes; and in the end 
issued a collection of readings at least fifteen times as large as that of 
Drusius. 

“In the century and a half which has elapsed since the publication 
of Dom Bernard de Montfaucon’s edition,” says Mr. Field, “ although 
the materials for an improved and greatly enlarged edition have largely 
accumulated, nothing important has been done, or even attempted, 
towards supplying this great desideratum in sacred criticism.”* 

Scharfenberg’s Animadversiones (1776-81), and Schleusner’s Opus- 
cula Critica ad Versiones Gracas V. T. pertinentia (1812), are valuable 
additions to the criticism of the subject before us; but the principal 
publications in which actual accessions to our knowledge are to be 
found are two—the Oxford edition of the Septuagint, begun by 
Holmes in 1798 and finished by Parsons in 1827, and the Syro-Hexaplar 
version of the Septuagint, which has been partly published from the Ms. 
in the Ambrosian Library. These accessions are very large, and it is 
certainly time that some competent scholar should undertake the task 
of making them available. It is with great pleasure that we see such 
a work taken in hand by Mr. Field, a writer already very favourably 
known to students both of Patristic and Biblical literature; and we 
heartily wish him success. 3 

BB. 


* The edition of Bahrdt, in two 8vo vols., Leipzig, 1769-1770, can only be 
described as “‘a piratical abridgment of Montfaucon’s great work, with a few slight 
additions and corrections ;” but without the Hebrew original of the extracts, the 
Latin version, the greater part of the notes, and the Hebrew and Greek vocabu- 
laries. ‘‘ Within the last five years” (1857?) “‘a correct reprint of Montfaucon’s 
work has been included in M. L’Abbé Migne’s Patrologia Greca. The editor, P. 
L. B. Drach, formerly a Jewish Rabbi, has made some considerable additions to 
Montfaucon’s notes ;” but has not availed himself of the sources of enlargement 
which Mr. Field intends to use. 

+ Tischendorf has severely censured Holmes and Parsons’ edition of the Sep- 
tuagint ; but Mr. Field says, that having made a close scrutiny of it in preparing 
his recension of Grabe’s Septuagint for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, he can answer that though the editors collated their work with the 
Vatican Ms. only as far as the Book of Job, and though for the Alexandrine Ms. 
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GUIZOT’S MEMOIRES.*® 


Tue seventh volume of M. Guizot’s Mémoires carries on the history 
of his administration from the year 1842 into 1847 ; though the events 
of the latter year are not exhausted. The chief events of that period 
were the death of the Duc d’Orleans—the first great blow given to the 
dynasty of Louis Philippe ; the war with Morocco, in which Bugeaud 
won the battle of Isly, and the Prince de Joinville destroyed Mogador ; 
and the revolution in Athens in 1843, followed by the ministerial reign 
of M. Colettis. M. Guizot also devotes a large space in his volume to- 
the parliamentary history of the Regency question in France, and to 
the now long-forgotten Pritchard affair, which produced a paper war 
between the government of Sir Robert Peel and his own. Finally, we 
have a long chapter on the question of the liberté @enseignement, which 
gives M. Guizot’s version of the mission of M. Rossi to Rome in 1845 
to urge the dissolution of the Society of Jesus in France. 

Volumes such as this will no doubt be always highly valued by the 
historian, as furnishing, in many cases, the key to what might other- 
wise be obscure in the course of events; but they are not histories 
themselves—not even so much as those histories of England and other 
countries which have been from time to time written, containing little 
more than the debates and contests in Parliament, the course of legis- 
lation, and the naval or military incidents of the period of which they 
treat. The work before us is M. Guizot’s autobiography as a minister, 
without the freshness that it might have had if it had been jotted 
down in the form of a journal. It is thus necessarily more or less of 
a defence or apology, and besides putting a diplomatic and state- 
paper-like face upon the events that are related, it ignores many of 
the correlative circumstances and considerations which are of import- 
ance in order that a fair judgment may be arrived at. The book is in 
the main one long “ ministerial explanation ;” and every one knows 
that such statements may be very true as far as they go, and yet tell 
nothing like the whole truth. To say this of the present work is not 
to make any reflection upon M. Guizot. The defect belongs, not to 
the writer, but to the character of the book. It may perhaps be the 
best that M. Guizot can give us as his contribution to the history of 
his own times. He may have the clearness and precision of view, and 
the impartial love of truth, which are essential qualifications in a great 


they relied entirely on Grabe’s text and margin, without ever referring to the 
original in the British Museum, yet the scholars to whom was intrusted the task 
of collation have collected a great mass of trustworthy readings from Mss. which 
otherwise would have been practically inaccessible. The Vatican Ms. (published 
by Mai), and the Alexandrine likewise, are now in many libraries: the Syriac 
translation too will be of material assistance in the task of collation and correc- 
tion, since it is as literal and close to the original as it is possible to be made. 

* Mémoires pour servir & UVhistoire de mon temps. Par M, Guizot. Tome 
septiéme. 1865. 
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historian ; but he lacks the warmth and brilliancy, the enthusiasm, the 
wide and genial sympathies, which are no less requisite. 

This incompleteness of statement, on which we have remarked, 
renders it necessary that M. Guizot’s readers should be well informed 
from other sources on almost‘all of the subjects of his interesting 
chapters. We may quote as an instance of this, the last chapter in 
the present volume, in which, as we have said, he gives the ministerial 
history of the mission of M. Rossi to Rome. It will probably be the 
verdict of all impartial historians by and by, that the government of 
which M. Guizot was the head were guilty of a great and cowardly 
mistake in yielding to the clamours raised on that occasion,—a mis- 
take all the more deplorable in a statesman like M. Guizot, who held 
firm and noble language enough in private, as is abundantly evident 
from the report made by Pére de Ravignan of his conferences with the 
minister. But inthe Chambers he was less courageous; and the chap- 
ter on which we are now commenting is but a poor defence of the 
weakness evinced by the ministry in their yielding to the Voltairean 
outcry, skilfully raised by the monopolists of the University to defend 
their pretensions, hostile alike to liberty and to religion. Yet the 
chapter is written with an air of calm satisfaction, as if it were the 
chronicle of the most brilliant achievement of M. Guizot’s government. 
He claims, indeed, to have practically succeeded in forcing the Holy 
See to make concessions which it certainly did not make, and which it 
took good care to say that it did not make. Whatever may be thought 
of the later career of M. Rossi, his mission to Gregory XVI. was not 
only a real failure, but it was a notorious failure also; and some of 
his despatches, which are printed at length by M. Guizot, show a quite 
ludicrous ignorance of men and manners at Rome. He went first as 
an occasional envoy only, during the absence of the regular ambassa- 
dor ; when it was afterwards proposed to give him the embassy, some 
objections were put forward on the ground of the Protestantism of 
his wife, which would probably have been attended to with courtesy if 
they had come from any other court in Europe ; but the appointment 
was insisted on by the government of Louis Philippe ; and M. Guizot, 
in this chapter of his Mémoires, parades the correspondence on the 
subject as if it had been the instrument of a great diplomatic victory. 
But, after all, he was in this instance only like others of his class. If 
the history of the dealings of the various European Courts with the 
Holy See were ever written in detail, it might contain many instances 
of noble loyalty and generous devotion ; but we fear that there would 
be plenty of materials for a very different picture also. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting parts of M. Guizot’s volumes 
are those in which he touches off the characters of the many eminent 
men with whom his position as minister threw him into contact. We 
have an occasional glimpse in the volume before us of Sir Robert Peel 
as timid and distrustful of France, Lord Aberdeen as a sincere and 
influential friend of peace and the entente cordiale, Lord Palmerston as 
the evil genius of both. The chapter on the affairs of Algeria gives 
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the author an occasion to let us see the somewhat unmanageable 
character of Marshal Bugeaud ; and that on the Regency debates is 
embellished by an elaborate and generous tribute of admiration to 
M. Berryer. Passages such as this last will redeem the book, in the 
eyes of the general public, from the charge of heaviness, which might 
be grounded on the long-winded extracts from M. Guizot’s own 
despatches, of which it is in great part made up. The circumstances 
of our day too are rather against the popularity of these volumes. 
Thé march of events has removed us very far indeed from the ques- 
tions with which the names of Pritchard, Collettis, and Rossi were 
connected. 





RESEARCHES IN CRETE.* 

CapTain SpraTT was appointed in 1851 to ‘continue a general 
survey of Crete, which had already been begun by Captain Graves, and 
seems to have remained in the island till 1853, when the prospect of what 
afterwards became the Crimean war led to his recall for the purpose 
of labouring in quarters the knowledge of which was all-important for 
the conflict then at hand. The survey of Crete was not completed 
till some time after the end of the war. The two volumes which 
Captain Spratt has now published contain a mass of information of 
various kinds,—historical, antiquarian, and scientific,—the collection of 
which does great credit to the intelligence and activity of the author. 
The arrangement is, of course, in the main, that of an ordinary book 
of travels; but each volume has an appendix, to which some of the 
more scientific subjects are relegated, such as the relation between 
Cretan and modern Greek ; the method pursued by the author in deep- 
sea soundings ; the question of the under-currents in the Mediterranean, 
and the saline density of its waters (as well as those of the Euxine) at 
different depths ; the geology, the birds, and the land-shells of Crete ; 
and the Greek inscriptions lately found there. Captain Spratt has 
confined himself mainly to the eastern portion of the island, the west- 
ern having been described by Pashley; with this exception, he has 
given us a very satisfactory monograph, which would, however, be 
more valuable if it contained something like a summary of the history 
of Crete. 

The most prosperous days of the island seem to have been when it 
was under the dominion of Venice. Many remains of considerable 
grandeur and magnificence attest the care taken by the Seigneury to 
make their outlying possession not only as secure as possible against 
the aggressions of the Turks, to whom they had at last to yield it, but 
happy, well-governed, and provided with the religious, educational, 
and charitable institutions which its population needed. At present, 
about a third part of the inhabitants are Mussulman ; and though they 


* Travels and Researches in Crete. By Captain T. A. B. Spratt, R.N., C.B., 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 1865. 
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often live on very friendly terms with the Greeks, so that intermar- 
riages are not uncommon, and there is more of free social intercourse 
than is common in Turkish countries, there is still an uneasy feeling 
of insecurity among them, the fruit of the war of insurrection waged 
forty years ago, and of the more recent rising in 1859. The Mussul- 
mans feel that the power of their government is waning, and that they 
themselves are aliens in the midst of the Christian population. The 
Greeks appear to be quietly enough disposed in the lowlands; but 
the mountaineers, who have less to lose in a general disturbance, are 
thought to be ready for a fresh attempt for liberty whenever a favour- 
able opportunity occurs ; and who can tell when it may suit European 
diplomacy to provide them with such an occasion ? 

The defect of Captain Spratt’s book, as far as it claims the atten- 
tion of unscientific readers, is the absence of any one prominent thread 
of general interest running through the whole. Perhaps there is 
hardly enough in Crete to secure our attention throughout two vo- 
lumes. The most popular bit in the work will be the description of 
the sponge-divers. Few people trouble themselves to think what has 
been the history of the sponge they use daily, any more than about 
the controversy whether it is an animal or a vegetable. A small race 
of hard-working, and often short-lived, men is occupied off the shores 
of Crete in bringing sponges up from the bottom of the sea, some- 
times from the depth of twenty or thirty fathoms. The operation 
requires training and practice: some men are able to remain under 
water, at the depth just mentioned, for a couple of minutes, or even 
more, diving as much as fifteen or twenty times a-day. The diver 
prepares himself carefully for each plunge, sitting alone in the bow or 
stern of the vessel, clearing his lungs by expectoration, and inflating 
them highly afterwards. He takes with him a slab of marble, about 
twenty-five-pounds weight, attached to a rope, the end of which re- 
mains in the boat, and is immediately taken possession of by his 
companions, as it is the means of hauling him up rapidly when he 
gives the signal. The slab is held at arm’s length in front of his head 
as he goes down, and is even used as a rudder to guide his descent. 
When he is at the bottom, gathering his sponges, it is placed under 
his arm, and so prevents him from rising too soon. His life sometimes 
depends on the quickness with which he is pulled up. Captain Spratt 
tells us that the sand found in a newly-bought sponge is simply placed 
there by the merchants who have purchased it from the diver, in order 
to increase its weight. Fine sand is procured, and mixed with water 
and gum ; the sponges are then filled with it, and packed up for the 
European trader, who is charged according to weight. 

We have already mentioned that Captain Spratt’s book contains 
the result of a number of scientific details and researches, which will 
make it an important work in this light alone. It is beautifully illus- 
trated, and got up with the care that marks the publications of Mr. Van 
Voorst. Mr. Churchill Babington has undertaken the task of com- 
menting upon a number of new Greek inscriptions contained in the 
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Appendix. There are not very many of great interest; but one of 
the most interesting has been made the occasion of a blunder, so 
amusing that we must take the liberty of pointing it out for Mr. Bab- 
ington’s benefit. It is an inscription near Sitia,—the pious address 
of the Superior of a certain monastery to our Blessed Lady. It be- 
gins with the following couplet : 

o¥peos aimurdroio, Képn, Aaay Sixa xetpav 

tundévr’ appdotws Setanévn od pdvn— 

in which there is obviously an allusion to the “stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands” of the vision in the Book of Daniel. This 
stone is often taken as a type of our Lord by the Fathers, and our 
Blessed Lady is here said to have received it in her virginal womb. 
Mr. Churchill Babington, however, is less well read in the Fathers 
than in the Classics. “ It would seem,” he says, “ from the first couplet, 
which is rather obscure, that he supposed her to have saved him from 
being crushed by a falling stone” ! (vol. ii. p. 430.) 





THE MADURA MISSION.* 


THE history of the Catholic Missions in the East, in India, China, 
and Japan, is in some respects a sad story, because it is the history of 
enterprise of the very highest order carried out by the exercise of the 
sublimest Christian virtue and devotion ; promising and prosperous 
after the conquest of extraordinary difficulties, and then paralysed at 
the moment when ultimate success seemed most certain, not by the 
fault of the missionaries, or by the action of any powerful source of 
mischief on the spot, but by the miserable intrigues of disguised ene- 
mies of the faith at a distance, and by the heartless policy of ministers 
and courts which still called themselves Christian and Catholic. It 
will be evident to any one who reads the little volume now put forward 
by Fr. Strickland and Mr. Marshall, or the larger work in French pub- 
lished some years ago by Pére Bertrand, that the mission in Southern 
India, originated by St. Francis Xavier, but whose chief founders were 
De Nobili and De Britto, was on the point of attaining permanent and 
almost universal success, when it was struck to the heart by the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits in the Portuguese dominions, and the subse- 
quent fall of the Society. Pombal and men like him thought but 
little of the souls of the hundreds of thousands of Christians in India 
and elsewhere ; but their conspiracy against the Church was perhaps 
felt even less in Europe than in the East and in America, where the 
progress of Christianity was put back at least a century, and at a time 
when it seemed to have opportunities open to it which in the history 
of the world may never occur again. The ruin of the missions in the 
territories of Portugal and Spain was followed at no great distance of 
time by another great blow to the Church in the French Revolution, 


* Catholic Missions in Southern India to 1865, By the Rev. W. Strickland and 
T. W. M. Marshall, Esq. London, 1865, 
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and the years of trouble that followed it. In consequence of these 
repeated disasters at a distance, the work of evangelising the heathen 
has had to be almost begun afresh in many parts of the world; and 
in others the convulsions that have taken place have rendered it almost 
hopeless. We all honour the swarms of missionaries that in our day 
have gone out from Europe in increasing numbers to resume and carry 
on the great work; but it cannot be denied that it has been terribly 
thrown back. It is not only that time has been lost. The work has 
now to be carried on under far greater disadvantages in many respects 
than before ; while, if things had been quiet in Europe from the middle 
of the last century, it might by this time have been so far advanced as 
to make the further supply of foreign missionaries unnecessary, and 
might have left the new churches in the full vigour of youth, as per- 
fectly organised as any in the Catholic world. 

The most interesting part of the volume now before us will be 
found to be the account of the more recent labours of the mission- 
aries who have gone out, chiefly from France, to take up once more 
the desolated mission of Madura. They have been but few in number 
in comparison with the exigencies of the mission; and a large per- 
centage of them has been early cut off by the almost murderous cli- 
mate, against the effects of which they had not funds enough to provide 
in the manner usual with other Europeans in India. They often found 
the field of their labours occupied by the schismatic Goanese priests, 
who are described in the volume before us as active in nothing but 
in enriching themselves and creating difficulties for the new-comers. 
These last had also to contend with the uninterrupted efforts of Pro- 
testant missionaries. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the Ma- 
dura mission is flourishing and successful, though sadly in want of 
more ample funds and fresh missionaries. The cost of educating 
priests is confessedly great every where ; but as on so many accounts 
the future prosperity of the Church in India would seem to depend 
upon its being furnished as soon as possible with a numerous and 
efficient native clergy, it is very gratifying to learn that the compa- 
ratively insignificant sum of four pounds a year will support a boy 
at the college of the mission at Negapatam. Another most hopeful 
charity in which small gifts would seem to be certain to produce a 
great and tangible result is that which has sprung up under the care 
of Father St. Cyr, and the management of the Nuns of “ Marie Répa- 
ratrice,” for the benefit of Indian widows. The miserable condition 
of these widows, who from the system of marriage in childhood are 
often mere girls, and yet must not marry again, is one of the most 
distressing features of the degradation of the female sex in India. 
Many of them have been collected into communities under the guid- 
ance of the European Sisters; and it must be obvious to all what an 
amount of good may be expected from such institutions, not only in 
preserving those who might otherwise fall into the lowest depths of 
vice, but in raising, by means of example and influence, the position of 
woman to its right and Christian level. 
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RECENT LIVES OF THE SAINTS.® 


1. THE most complete life of St. Teresa has hitherto been that of 
the French writer Boucher, published more than fifty years ago. The 
author, who followed up his work by a similar biography of the Blessed 
Mary of the Incarnation, who introduced the Teresian nuns into France, 
did almost every thing that could at that time be done to make the life 
perfect. He compared all the existing materials, previous lives by Ri- 
bera and others, with the Saint’s own works and letters; and he ex- 
tended his researches so as to give very copious details, in the form of 
notes, concerning the companions and friends of Teresa. When in our 
own time F. Bouix came to arrange her letters in chronological order, 
and to make a new and more accurate translation of these and her 
other works,—which had suffered considerably from liberties taken with 
them by editors, and were not faithfully represented by the ancient 
French version of Arnauld d’Andilly,—he made very extensive use of 
these notes of Boucher. In fact, the work of the latter had only one 
defect ; namely, that it was written before the appearance of the mag- 
nificent volume in which the Bollandists have put together all that 
their patient industry and ample means of research could collect with 
regard to the great Saint of Avila; and, of course, also before the la- 
bours of F. Bouix himself, who by the arrangement of the letters has 
made the biography of St. Teresa far more easy to write than it was 
before. But a new edition of Boucher, embodying materials not ac- 
cessible in his time, and with perhaps some passages rewritten, would 
be as good a history of the Saint as any one could desire. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the writer of the volume before us was 
not aware of the existence of Boucher’s work.+ There would then have 
been the great and natural temptation to give the English reader a 
translation instead of an original work. We are far from saying that 
translations should be altogether proscribed. There are some foreign 
books, and among them some Lives of Saints, that are so perfect in 
their kind, as to make an independent work in another language not 
only superfluous, but inexpedient ; but such books are comparatively 
few. Again, if lives of Saints were to be used simply for the purposes 
of meditation and spiritual reading, it might seem immaterial whether 
they are put in our hands with the freshness of an original work about 


*1. The Life of St. Teresa, of the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Edited 
with a preface, by His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. London, 1865, 

2. Histoire de la Bienheurcuse Marguérite-Marie, Religieuse de la Visitation 
Sainte-Marie, et des Origines de la Dévotion au Coeur de Jésus. Par le Pére Ch. 
Daniel. London: J. Lecoffre. 

3. St. Clare, St. Colette, and the Poor Clares. By a Religious of the Order of 
Poor Clares. Dublin, 1864. 

4,A Life of St. Francis of Assisi, with a Sketch of the Franciscan Order. By 
the same. London, 1864. 

¢ Neither Boucher nor the Bollandists are mentioned in the preface as the 
sources from which the life had been drawn, 
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them, or without it. But such is not the only use to which the bio- 
graphies of the Saints may be applied ; and we cannot help welcoming 
the appearance of this volume, as an indication that the time is coming 
when we are no longer to live entirely upon the charity of our neigh- 
bours, and when the words “ translated from the French” will become 
less uniformly conspicuous on the title-pages of Catholic volumes—at 
all events of biographies. Let the standard works of foreign ascetic 
and spiritual literature find a home in England, by all means—though 
as to these we could wish that the current translations were somewhat 
less uniformly repulsive as to their English than they are. Transla- 
tion is, in some respects, as difficult as original composition; to turn a 
French or Italian book into such English as Frenchmen and Italians 
speak after a moderate study of our language, is not to translate it, 
but to torture the author’s thoughts as much as the language of the 
reader. But do not let us have translations of every thing, especially 
of works the chief value of which lies in their matter, which can be 
easily cast into a new and original form by an English writer. 

The great work of the Bollandists, of which we have already made 
mention, makes it possible to follow, with singular minuteness, the 
most interesting life of St. Teresa. In consequence of her provi- 
dential mission as the reformer of the Order of Mount Carmel, she 
was, during a great many years, a kind of public character, thrown 
into contact with most of the leading men of the time in Church or 
State. The abundant details brought together in the volume of which 
we speak could hardly be crowded into the pages of that which we are 
now noticing; some of them, however, might have been added with 
profit. The main outline of the history is accurately given ; the cha- 
racters of the very motley crowd that surround the central figure, the 
family and friends, the patrons and enemies—priests, seculars, and reli- 
gious—of St. Teresa are clearly brought out ; and the changing fortunes 
of the enterprise in which the Saint was embarked, so nearly ruined at 
one time, so triumphant at last, keep up the interest of the book to the 
very end. The writer of such a life is very fortunate in his subject ; 
fortunate also in having so many materials at his disposal in the 
writings of St. Teresa herself, which enable him to make her so often 
tell her own story, and impress his readers with the wonderful beauty 
and greatness of her character without interference on his part. The 
present writer has produced a very delightful book, and it is a sincere 
pleasure to us to chronicle the appearance of so acceptable a contribu- 
tion to English Catholic literature, 

2. The late beatifications have, of course, given occasion to the pro- 
duction or republication of the lives of those who have received fresh 
honours at the hands of the Church. The name of B, Margaret Mary 
is perhaps more familiar to us than that of some others who have lately 
been beatified, on account of her connection with the introduction of 
the now widely-spread devotion to the Sacred Heart ; and her beatifi- 
cation may be considered as a kind of final seal set by the Holy See to 
that devotion, so hotly resisted at first in the very country in which 
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Margaret Mary was born. Her life was written, while the heat of the 
Jansenist controversy was still raging, by Mgr. Languet ; and’the work 
of that distinguished prelate has become familiar to English Catholics 
by having been translated for the series of Lives of Saints published by 
the late Father Faber. Languet was too much occupied in honourable 
labours in defence of the truth to write the life of the holy nun with 
all the calm and repose that became such a work; and the defects of 
his book, which made it at times tiresome to the reader, have been 
considered sufficient to justify the attempt to supplant it by an entirely 
new Life. There were, however, other reasons why Pére Daniel should 
have undertaken the work which now lies before us. A good deal had 
to be added to the history of the devotion with which the name of . 
Margaret Mary is inseparably connected ; and something also as to the 
condition of the Order of the Visitation at the time at which she joinéd 
it. The chapter in which these new topics are handled are among the 
best in Pére Daniel’s work ; though perhaps we might have desired a 
little more fulness of detail as to the first of the two points just now 
mentioned. The whole book is well written and put together, and has 
thus a very marked literary advantage over that of M. Languet. Per- 
haps, however, a good deal that is included in the latter will be missed 
in the present volume by those who might wish to use it simply’as a 
saint’s life. It is not that any material incident in the life of Margaret 
Mary is omitted; but Pére Daniel has not been so profuse as his pre- 
decessor in the insertion of her letters and compositions, and these 
must always have the highest value in a work of this kind. Perhaps, 
in a new edition, room may be found for these documents, without 
making the volume too unwieldy. 

3. The other two works on our list will be found:very interesting, 
not only as lives of the great Saints whose names are placed on their 
title-pages, but as giving some account of the fortunes and trials of 
* the Franciscan Order, and its recent revival in England and Ireland. 
With regard to this last head, they contain much information that is 
not to be found elsewhere. 














